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Yierry Christmas 


to our Readers 


and their Samilies. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Confounding the Gas Price Critics. 


SomE newspapers glory in what are known as “ stunts,”’ 
in the hope that they will arrest public attention, and 
create an agitation. If the assault is made against a 
public utility industry, so much the better. Such indus- 
tries are supposed by small-minded people to have no souls 
and no honour. The newspapers are a little more chary 
about attacking a private individual, and injuring, through 
promoting prejudice, his trading or other interests. Some 
newspapers have been indulging in the absurdity of sug- 
gesting that gas undertakings are avaricious, and un- 
necessarily clinging to the higher prices for gas which 


were necessitated through the purchase of foreign coal to 


maintain the supply of gas in this country. It ought to be 
perfectly obvious to those responsible for the contents of 
daily newspapers (which claim to know the truth of most 
things) that gas companies, working under the sliding- 
scale and faced by the keenest competition from elec- 
tricity, would not maintain the present prices a day longer 
than need compels. And need does compel in these days, 
and, in many cases, is likely to do so during the next two 
or three months. 

Ignorance or mental sluggishness is at the bottom of 
the silly effort which was recently made by some news- 
papers to defame gas suppliers, and to antagonize the 
public against them. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain, what the newspapers have said regarding the 
matter does not represent public feeling; it is probable 
that the majority of the public are more practically minded 
than the newspapers concerned in the recent essay. Any- 
Way, most men must be aware that a big industry using 
coal as a raw material, and consuming some 18 million 
tons a year, cannot meet, without huge expenses being 
incurred, such a shock as a seven months’ absence of 
home-produced coal, provide in pre-stoppage times stocks 
for part of the period, purchase coal from any available 
foreign source, and (not having any definite knowledge 


as to when the strike would end), make provision through 
contracts for a reasonable time ahead, so that the people 
should not be destitute at any time of gaseous fuel and 
coke. In such circumstances, to administer providently 
and with much success is a matter for praise, and not 
for denouncement. It has apparently not crossed the 
minds of those responsible for the conduct of the news- 
papers concerned in the gas-price ‘‘ stunt ’’ that, had it 
not been for the gas industry, and what it has done, the 
country would not have been able to hold out against 
the revolutionaries as it did during the grave period be- 
tween May 1 and Dec. 4. Obviously, too, while the whole 
country is waiting to absorb British coal, and people 
abroad who prefer certain varieties of the British product 
are anxious to get supplies, gas undertakings cannot per- 
form miracles, or compel the delivery of British coal to 
them; nor can they break the protective contracts which 
they made for coal from abroad in the interests not only 
of their concerns, but of their consumers. The applica- 
tion of a little rational examination of the facts of the 
situation should have prevented the newspapers in ques- 
tion from fooling themselves and from attempting to fool 
the public. Seven months’ stoppage of the coal industry 
must leave behind it many abnormalities which have to 
be cleared away before normality can be reached. 
Enlightenment for the Press on these matters was sup- 
plied by the President of the National Gas Council at a 
luncheon yesterday week. He showed how gas: under- 
takings had no more to guide them than other people as 
to the duration of the strike, and what a constant source 
of anxiety it has been to obtain the necessary supplies. 
Those undertakings which consume immense quantities 
of coal have had to operate in many countries in making 
contracts for coal in proportion to their obligations. If 
they have erred at all, it has been on the right side. ‘That 
this is so, is proved by the fact that, a week or so ago, 
although the strike ended on Dec. 4, many gas undertak- 
ings had received little English coal, and some of them 
none at all. The Gas Light and Coke Company, with 
their big requirements, had then received only seven 
cargoes of coal, which is equal to two days’ require- 
ments! The President (as the Governor of the Company) 
put the pertinent questions: ‘‘-Where should we have 
‘* been to-day, had we not purchased these hundreds of 
‘* thousand tons of foreign coal?’’ ‘‘ Where should we 
‘* have been to-morrow, next week, at Christmastime, and 
‘* the New Year, if we had had no coals coming from all 
‘‘over the world to help us through the next couple of 
‘*months?’’ Perhaps the newspapers which have been 
attacking the gas companies will attempt to answer the 
questions. Another factor is that—not knowing when the 
strike would terminate—to assure the supply of gas, con- 
tracts for American and German coal have had to be made 
two or three months before delivery. Delivery takes 
time; the American and German coalfields not being next 
door to the gas-works of this country. The coal so con- 
tracted for has to be received, and (with the heavy freights 
now ruling) paid for. Some remarkable figures were 
quoted by the President. The Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany have had to buy 1,600,000 tons of foreign coal; and 
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the cost has been something like {2,400,000 beyond what 
the Company would have had to pay in normal circum- 
stances for British coal. In other words, the average 
excess cost has been 3os. per ton. Allowing a credit of 
#500,000 for the additional price received for coke, there 
remains a net debit balance of 41,900,000. The average 
of 30s. does not adequately reflect the struggle there has 
been for coal—a struggle represented by increases on 
normal prices ranging from 100 to 250 p.ct. Yet the 
advance of the price of gas by the Company is only about 
20 p.ct.; and no increase was made while the stocks of 
British coal were being. worked. The figures quoted by 
Mr. Milne Watson would have (subject to geographical 
situation) proportionate application to many undertakings 
of less magnitude. There are some concerns’ that have 
perhaps been more fortunate than others in their coal deal- 
ings; there are some that are charging much of their 
excess costs against reserves which will have to be built- 
up again as and when circumstances will allow. .Gener- 
ally speaking, the earlier there is a clean slate, the better. 

No hope was held out by the President that any sub- 
stantial reduction in the price of gas could be made until 
the increased expenditure on coal, less the enhanced value 
of coke, has been liquidated. But the public will remem- 
ber what the gas industry has done for them during the 
great struggle. What would have happened if the indus- 
try had not been in a position to do this, is beyond con- 
ception. The British public, too, will appreciate that the 
purchase of, and contracting for, expensive coal has been 
for the safeguarding of their gas service. They will also 
understand that there can be no “ profiteering’’ in gas 
with the sliding-scale in operation. Their sense of justice, 
we are convinced, will rise superior to the banal attacks 
of newspapers which seek popularity by methods that have 
no regard to facts, and therefore are contemptible. 


Centralized Control of Gas Production. 


One of the interesting features of our gas organizations 
is the greater frequency with which chief engineers and 
managers now address, or give papers at, meetings of 
the Junior Associations. This recognition by the former 
of the work of the latter is stimulating to the members; 
and it also brings the juniors into more intimate con- 
tact with the thoughts, views, and aspirations of their 
professional seniors. This is all to the good. The mem- 
bers of the London and Southern Junior Gas Association 
were fortunate in having secured Mr. C. M. Croft, the 
Chief Engineer of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and 
Epsom District Gas Company, to read a paper to them 
last Friday. His subject was ‘‘ Centralized Control of 
Gas Making at Wandsworth.’’ On the works it is highly 
important that gas manufacture should be brought into 
such submission, by methods of control, that the calorific 
value and composition of the gas can be almost positively 
regulated. Not only is this valuable to the undertaking, 
but it relieves the gas engineer of much doubt and anxiety, 
and enables him to devote more attention to his other 
duties and the daily problems, besides which it is produc- 
tive of manufacturing refinements and economies. The 
paper leaves no room for doubt as to what are Mr. Croft’s 
views regarding the system of control he has adopted; 
and the realized results justify his good opinion. The 
paper, we are confident, will be widely studied. 

To appreciate fully Mr. Croft’s choice of a control 
system, it is necessary to read the paper, to ascertain 
the features of the manufacturing plant, which are of an 
order which, we should imagine, would put to the severest 
test any system of centralized control. Nevertheless, 
what was desired has been obtained. Mr. Croft adopted 
the vacuum control system, of which the ‘‘ Arca’’ regu- 
lator is the central feature. In designing the vacuum con- 
trol station, the principle was adopted that, with any 
type of retort-house control, quality should be regulated in 
conjunction with volume. That is an excellent ideal in 
these days of therm working and trading. Three small 
exhausters in the basement of the control station draw a 
sample stream of gas immediately it is made from the 
retort-houses. The outlets from the éexhausters are con- 
nected to Carr-Nairne jet calorimeters, which are each 
provided with a small oxide purifier, capable of being 





promptly changed by the attendant. The advantage of 
this arrangement is that the calorific value of the gas from 
any of the retort-houses is observed within a few minutes 
after the gas has left the retorts, and the exhaust pull on 
any one house can thus be regulated by the ‘‘ Arca”’ ap. 
paratus to maintain a constant calorific value. That is a 
valuable auxiliary to carbonizing operations. Verifying 
the working of the jet calorimeters is a recording water- 
flow calorimeter, which is connected to the main outlet of 
the station meters; and the average quality of the mixed 
gases from the retort-houses, after purification, is re. 
corded. The charts show that by the system of control 
—here briefly described, but in detail in the paper—a level 
quality of gas can be obtained of the desired standard 
value. Any slight variation there may be in quality dis- 
appears by mixing in the gasholders. A standard Boys 
calorimeter is fixed in the control house for testing gas 
from the various parts of the works. Every provision, it 
is obvious, has been made to ensure the reliable working 
of the system. For example, the gas supply to each jet 
calorimeter and to the recording water-flow calorimeter 
can be turned on to the Boys calorimeter, so that each in- 
strument can be calibrated and checked from time to time. 
Supply pipes from each gasholder outlet are also con- 
nected to the Boys calorimeter, so that the gas leaving 
any holder can be tested. As a routine practice, gas 
is also tested in the valve room as it is supplied to 
the district. Another point is that the carburetted gas 
is tested on the Boys instrument—its quality being main- 
tained at the same level as that of the coal gas, so that 
there shall be no fluctuations of calorific value due to 
varying percentages of admixture, though it may be 
taken that the average does not exceed 15 p.ct. While 
the control station at present functions for the regulation 
of vacuum and quality, it is intended that the volume of 
the gas from each retort-house shall be measured; and— 
meter makers should note this—a type of meter suitable 
for this purpose is being sought. Mr. Croft and his staff 
are trying to make as complete a job as possible of 
the control system. They have another ideal; and it is 
to co-ordinate the calorimeters and the regulators so that 
they will be automatically corrective for quality. The con- 
summation of this ambition means a delicate process. 
Though in this regard no success has yet been achieved, 
it is hoped that experiments will eventually result in at- 
tainment. 

Practical considerations affecting the maintenance of 
constant standard value from each retort-house during 
the twenty-four hours are offered in the paper. It is found 
that more therms per ton are obtained than when the quality 
is sometimes above and sometimes below the standard, 
though giving an average equal to the standard calorific 
power. It is Mr. Croft’s experience, as it is that of other 
gas engineers, that variations in calorific value are accom- 
panied by other undesirable effects. For example, the per- 
centage of inerts is usually larger than with level calorific 
working. Furthermore, variations in quality mean undue 
differences in the volume and the rate of passage of the 
gas through the purifying plant; and what has also to 
be guarded against, in the interests of the consumers, 
are the variations caused by divergences in quality at the 
points of combustion. There is a big and far-reaching 
advantage in realizing practically standard gas at the 
source of production. As will be seen in the latter part 
of the paper, since the vacuum control house became a 
participant in the operations at Wandsworth, the gas has 
been more constant in quality and composition, as regards 
both calorific value and inert constituents. It has enabled 
closer working to the declared calorific value of 470 
B.Th.U. Most marked, too, has been the effect in in- 
creased make per mouthpiece. Another important matter 
is that at no point is undue pressure present in any retort, 
and the deposition of retort carbon or scurf has been con- 
siderably reduced—-in fact, it has reached what Mr. 
Croft considers to be the minimum. This is a combina- 
tion of benefit which cannot be lightly disregarded. 

The contribution by Mr. Croft to the subject of the 
value of control in gas manufacture is of that practical 
and convincing order which, we are sure, will receive 
consideration, and produce good effects, in other quarters 
of the industry. 
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Where are the Students ? 


In publishing articles and correspondence on this subject, 
we have, of course, only one object in view. It is the 
future welfare of the gas industry, holding, as we do, 
strong convictions regarding the qualifications which will 
be required in the time ahead by men in all parts of the 
industry. We learn from a letter in our ‘‘ Correspon- 
dence ’’ columns to-day, sent by the Organizing Secretary 
of the Institution Education Scheme (Mr. Walter Hole), 
that the matter upon which comment has been made 
has been under review by the members of the Advisory 
Committee. It should be said at once that there is no 
question that the lack of encouragement to technical 
educational institutions to inaugurate courses for gas 
students is in any way attributable to those responsible 
for the formulation and conduct of the scheme itself. 
They have done their part—and well; and they are al- 
ways open to consider any amendments in the details 
and conditions of the scheme which, while not degrading 
standards, will enhance its value to the industry. The re- 
sult of the consideration of the subject by the Advisory 
Committee was a unanimous decision to call, for Wednes- 
day, March g, a conference of representatives of the Junior 
Gas Associations of England, Scotland, and Wales, to 
discuss the various points raised in our columns and in 
correspondence, as well as other matters associated with 
the working of the Education Scheme—particularly as 
they affect the free inflow of students. The details of the 
conference, Mr. Hole tells us, will be a matter for future 
determination. He also explains that the reason for the 
fixture being so far ahead as March next is in order to 
allow of the results of inquiries which are now proceeding 
being received and considered prior to the meeting. There 
can be no doubt that considerable good will result from 
this conference of. representatives of the Junior Associa- 
tions; but, so far as we have been able to ascertain, it 
is not the juniors who require to be tackled so much as 
those who are responsible for the administration of gas 
undertakings. What is wanted is: First, encouragement 
from them to the juniors to enter upon the fundamental 
technical training; and, secondly, facilities for attending 
the necessary courses. We have found, in the course of 
our investigations, that there is a reluctance on the part 
of juniors to speak out on this subject. This we can 
well understand, as no junior—not even in the interests 
of the cultivation of his ability for the purpose of ensuring 
his own future success and that of the undertaking he 
serves—would care publicly to say anything regarding 
the passive attitude of his superiors in regard to the 
points of encouragement and facilities. To our mind, the 
senior district organizations are the ones that should 
seriously consider and discuss this matter. We earnestly 
submit that its importance would justify their best en- 
deavours. 


A Warning from Germany. 


THERE are several suggestive points in the communication 
which we published last week (p. 690) from the pen of 
Herr Ernst Korting, of Berlin—a gas engineer whose 
distinguished professional work is as much recognized 
in this country as it is in Germany. The close observation 
that he keeps on all matters affecting the gas industry 
results in a perception of possibilities and developments 
of which it is valuable to make note. The real object of 
his letter is to make an appeal to the Durham colliery 
owners to supply gas coal to Germany (Herr Korting has 
a partiality for the Durham product) containing less ash, 
and at a price which will make it acceptable in competi- 
tion with German material. He emphasizes the ash ques- 
tion by stating that they have found in Berlin no less than 
I1'1, 11°8, and 12°8 p.ct. of ash (quoting only a few in- 
stances) in three well-known Durham gas coals, whereas 
he finds in a Silesian coking coal 4°6 p.ct., Silesian gas 
coal 7 to 8 p.ct., and Ruhr coal 8 to 10 p.ct.—advantages 
which are not easily counterbalanced by the good quality 
of the gas coke from Durham coal (hard and large). 

_ There is another outstanding point in the communica- 
tion. It is the menace which he detects to gas engineer- 
ing in the development which is taking place in Germany 
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are bound up with the coal industry; and trading in coal 
is under the direction of the large Coke Selling Syndicate. 
It is easy to see how the interrelations between this con- 
trolling coal-trading organization (the members of which 
are also the owners of the coking plants) could, if they 
can successfully develop their operations, influence in the 
downward direction the art and practice of gas engineer- 
ing as now established. Herr Korting tells us that the 
strong and powerful organizations connected with the 
Ruhr coal and the iron industries have conceived the 
gigantic idea of laying high-pressure gas-mains all over 
the country, and of offering coke-oven gas at a price de- 
cidedly lower than the cost’ of production by local gas- 
works; thus leaving the monopoly of the supply of both 
gas and coke to the Ruhr Syndicate. Some 63 p.ct. of 
the members of the Syndicate have agreed to a scheme for 
laying the necessary mains for collecting the’ gas from the 
coke-ovens. 

In Germany the chief household fuel is coke; and for 
central heating and single heating stoves metallurgical 
coke is just as good as, if not better than, gas coke. No 
less than 7 million.tons of coke per annum are required by 
German householders. The coke-oven people see that it 
is a paying proposition to offer at the outset gas ata 
very low price, in order to get rid of so formidable a com- 
petitor as cheap gas coke. Propaganda in this direction 
is being carried on; and there are some gas engineers in 
Germany who appear willing fo drop from their present 
status as carbonizing engineers to mere distributors of 
the gas produced by coke-ovens. A danger in this is that, 
if there is success in this direction, when the initial stages 
have passed and the gas-works plant has become ob- 
solete, it would be easy to increase the price of the 
gas from the coking plants—to the detriment of con- 
sumers of gas in the districts receiving such supplies. 
Herr Korting’s view is that the most -effective weapon 
at the disposal of the gas engineer with which to party 
the threatening blow is the ability to prove that his own 
production delivered into the holder does not cost more 
than coke-oven gas. To enable this to be done, a mode- 
rate price and high quality of coal are main essentials: 
That is Herr Korting’s object in advising Durham coal 
owners to preserve the German market if at all possible. 








Coal Contracts. 

The National Gas Council have decided to draw up a 
model form of coal contract, for the information of those under- 
takings which desire assistance in the matter. 


Trade Unions and Politics. 

By 13,986 against 2382 votes, the National Union of Sea- 
men have declared, on a ballot, against political affiliations. 
The Union is now entirely non-political, and severs its long 
association with the Labour Party. 

Maintenance Conference. 

The Joint Conference which is being organized by the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers and the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.” on the subject of 
‘* The Inspection and Maintenance of Consumers’ Fittings and 
Appliances,”’ will be held (by the permission of the Council) at 
the Institution of Mechanical. Engineers, Storey’s Gate, S.W.1, 
on Wednesday, Feb. 16. 


Coal Output. 

It is officially stated that in the week ended Dec. 4 the out- 
put of coal from British mines was 3,226,100 tons, compared 
with 2,324,000 tons in the previous week. The number of men 
at work during the Dec. 4 week was 730,100. It is interesting 
to note that, in the quarter ended December, 1925, there’were 
1,041,997 employees at the mines; and the average weekly 
rate of production for the quarter was 4,820,000 tons. 


Gas-Piping and Housing Bill. 

It is learned from the minutes. of the National Gas Council 
that, as a result of an interview with an official of the Ministry 
of Health, a communication has been received, which states 





through the activities of the coke-oven interests, which 


that the Ministry are satisfied that the Housing (Rural- Wor- 
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kers) Bill covers the provision of gas-piping in the works 
authorized by it. An assurance has also been given in writing 


to the Council that the Ministry will so notify local authorities | 


in a Memorandum when the Bill becomes law. 


Prorogation of Parliament. 


Parliament was prorogued last Wednesday; and the next | 


session will open on Feb. 8. In the King’s Speech on the 
prorogation, he reminded the members of both Houses that, 
when addressing them at the commencement of the session, 
he expressed the earnest hope that the report of the Royal 
Commission on the economic condition of the coal industry 
would, with the willing co-operation of all concérned, pave 
the way to a peaceful solution of this great social and economic 
problem. He added: ‘‘ This hope was not fulfilled. It re- 
mains to us now to unite in effacing all bitter memories of the 
past, and to set our eyes steadfastly upon the future, inspired 
by a common impulse towards genuine fellowship and sus- 
tained endeavour, upon which alone the prosperity and happi- 
ness of my people can be firmly based.’’ One other clause 
in the speech was this: ‘‘ By the passing of the Electricity 
(Supply) Bill an important and overdue step has been taken 
towards extending the provision of electrical energy throughout 
Great Britain.” 
Boosting was Lighting. ~ 

The interesting letter from Mr. A, C. Pullen, Secretary of 
the Colombo Gas and Water Company, Ltd., which appeared 
in the last issue of the ‘* JournatL ” (p. 716), is a testimony to 
what can be accomplished in making progress with the’ busi- 
ness of gas lighting under the most severe conditions of climate 
and acute competition from electricity. The letter was sug- 
gested by the paper on ‘‘ Gas Lighting ’’ which the Chairman 
of the Council of the Society of British Gas Industries (Mr. 
F, J. Gould) read at the last meeting. Mr. Pullen compliments 
the Manager of the Colombo Company (Mr. Barker Johnson) 


| for what he has done in this regard. His success has not 


been gained by sitting still, but by persistent effort, while no 
neglecting the cooking, heating, and other loads. As confirma. 
tion of success, we have the statement that for the year 1925 
the quantity of gas sold for lighting was 45 p.ct. more than it 
was five years previously, and the letter shows that work: is ip 
hand which will further enlarge the demand for both public 
and private purposes. We agree with Mr. Pullen that more 
serious work and demonstration in this country would go far to 
hold and extend the business in gas for lighting. 


_ 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. C. C. CARPENTER, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., has been elected 
a Director of the Commercial Gas Company, in place of the 
Hon. Kenneth Mackay, who has resigned. 


In recognition of his 41 years as Gas Manager in Dunoon, 
Mr. Davip Rosertson, who recently retired, was last week 
entertained by the Town Council and friends at a complimen. 
tary dinner in M‘Coll’s Hotel, when he received a silver tea 
service. 


Mr. Haroitp Greic, Chief Chemist to the Sunderland Gas 
Company, was successful at the November examination in 
obtaining the degree of B.Sc. of the University of London. 


Mr. F. A. Pyxett, Distribution Superintendent to the Lan. 
caster Corporation Gas Department, has resigned, having ac. 
cepted a similar post under the Coventry Corporation. 


Mr. W. J. Baker, Chief Assistant at the works of the Isle 
of Thanet Gas Light and Coke Company, Margate, has been 
appointed Assistant Engineer to the Shanghai Gas Company, 
and sails in the ‘‘ Mongolia’’ on the 14th prox. Mr. Baker 
was articled to Mr. S. O. Stephenson, of Worthing, and re- 
ceived his technical education at Brighton. During the war he 
served with the Royal Air Force. 


Mr. C. H. Bowers, of Tunstall, has been placed on the Com. 
mission of the Peace for Stoke-on-Trent. He is a meinber of 
the Town Council, and was formerly Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, in which position.he took a keen interest in the 
initiation of the scheme, now in progress for the centralization 





, of gas manufacture at Etruria. 





THE GAS OFFICES OF 


CHRISTCHURCH 


(N. Z.). 








We have received from the Christchurch (N.Z.) Gas, Coal, | 
and Coke Company, Ltd., a copy of the ‘‘ Star ’? Christmas 
Annual. It is a book of unusually well-prepared photographic 
views in Christchurch—the ‘* Garden City ’’ of New Zealand. 
One of the photographs is of Worcester Street West, looking | 
East, and the second building on the left-hand side—the one | 


over which an arrow has been put—is the offices of the Com 
pany. It shows that away in far New Zealand this Compan) 
takes its place in the business world with a central habita- 
tion for its activities which is a credit to the city and to the 
concern itself. The building impresses one with the dignity 
of position and the importance of gas service. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 
An interesting case of the danger of allowing derelict wires to { and a delay of the tram service for about half-an-hour. Many 


remain in houses where electricity is employed has been 
brought to notice; and the experience will act as a warning 
against such conditions being permitted 
Derelict House Wires in any case in future. In using the 
and Electricity. information, we are asked not to men- 
tion names; but this will not depreciate 
the value of the illustration of something to be avoided. In an 
old dwelling two gas fires were instalied in June last—one in 
a bedroom on the mrst floor. ‘Lhe house is electrically lighted. 
[he rooms were at one time fitted with copper wire bell pulls; 
and though these are no longer used, the wires remained in 
their original position beneath the tioors. These derelict wires 
played a part in the trouble which we are about to de- 
scribe. On Nov. 29, the occupant of the front bedroom in 
which one of the gas fires was fitted observed smoke issuing 
from ‘beneath the floor near the fire place. On the flooring 
boards being taken up, it was discovered that the lead pipe 
supplying the gas-fire was blazing furiously. The gas supply 
was immediately cut off, the mre extinguished, and all danger 
averted. Examunation of the fittings beneath the floor showed 
that the lead pipe passed under the steel casing containing 
the electric wires; but with a space of 3 in. between. It also 
passed over the derelict bell wires; but originally, it is be- 
lieved, not in contact with them. The bell wires, however, 
passed alongside the electric steel casing, and were in contact 
with it at several points. The electric system developed a 
fault; and the bell wires became live electric wires. When in 
this condition, the wires, either through warping when heated 
or through actual contact, formed an arc, and pierced the gas- 
fire piping—allowing gas to escape, and igniting it. The gas 
pipe shows two large holes on the underside (one 1 in. by § in, 
the other § in. by ¢ in.), and two small apertures on the upper 
side—one above each of the large holes. It appears from this 
that contact was made between the gas-pipe and the bell wires 
at more than one point. Possibly the contact was intermittent, 
as the wires moved about during the process of warping. ‘The 
old bell wires have now been removed, as far as is practic- 
able in an old house. The fire occurred in the morning. Had 
it happened later, when no one was in the bedroom, or during 
the night, the result might have been disastrous. 


Electricity supplies have been misbe- 
having themselves again. In the City 
on Dec. 10, it demonstrated (as it has 
frequently done in various places before) how a little acci- 
dent can bring about widespread inconvenience. A workman 
at the Bankside Station driving a steel spike into a wall suc- 
ceeded in sending it through a vital cable. Several circuits 
were affected; and in many offices in the City the humble 
candle had to do duty until there could be restoration of the 
supply. During a dense fog in Paris the same day, there was 
a total stoppage at one of the power stations. Business was 
brought practically to a standstill, excepting where candles 
sufficed. Great precautions were taken at the banks to prevent 
any unauthorized appropriation of cash. Where gas was not 
in use, Huddersfield was in darkness for about fifty minutes 
last Thursday week, Previously—on Nov. 28—there had been 
a failure; and the normal service was not restored before the 
joth. The Electricity Commissioners are blamed. Some two- 
and-a-half years ago sanction was sought for an extension of 
the plant ; but the Commissioners refused this, in view of their 
own plans for development, and the prospect of Government 
legislation. Then the coal dispute and poor coal have handi- 
capped the station, and have caused the plant to be run at full 
pressure. At Gravesend, the coal strike is charged with having 
delayed the completion of a sub-station; and this, with the 
inferior quality of coal, has made the situation very difficult 
for the Electricity Department. Those are the attributed 
causes of the sudden failures of the electricity supply—not on 
one oceasion, but several. On the last Sunday in November, 
electricity declined for about half-an-hour to illuminate the 
_ churches ; on the following Tuesday evening, where gas was 
non-existent, there was darkness for about two hours. Shop- 
keepers suffered seriously; and exemption was not granied 
even to the hospital by the erratic current. An operation had 
just been completed when the Eghts failed; but the hospital 
authorities learnt a lesson some time ago when the electric 
lamps in the operating room ceased to function during the 
- Amputation ofa patient’s leg; and a dependable gas lamp is 
“new kept ready over the onerating table.: It is‘interesting to 
note that the Electricity Committee hold their meetings in the 
morning; and some of the facetious members are inclined to 
think this is preferable to evening sittings! Councillor Pryke 
ls of opinion that it would be courteous on the part of electric 
energy if it would give users some warning when it proposes 
to “go out,” so that they could get in a stock of candles to 
tide them over its absence. A failure occurred in the North- 
end district of Liverpool shortly after five o’clock last Monday 
Week, and caused some inconvenience on business premises, 


Misbehaviour. 


of the shops with gas installed were able to carry on business ; 
but at other places, including the Northern District Post Ottice, 
at the bottom of Everton Vailey, there was no such alternative. 
The postal staff had recourse to candles, which proved a poor 
substitute. For a time the area was in partial gloom, w:th long 
strings of darkened tramcars lining the midale of the streets. 
Power and light were re-established intermittently until finally, 
just before six o’clock, conditions were normally restored. On 
Dec. 10, travellers on the City and South London Railway were 
delayed for some time, owing to a defective motor on one of 
the trains, which was compelled to proceed at reduced speed, 
and so affected that of the succeeding trains. 


The Home Office has thought fit to 
issue the following warning: ‘‘ The 
attention of the Home Secretary has 
been called to the fact that electric toy 
railways, which are designed to be worked off the ordinary 
domestic supply of current, and might in certain circumstances 
give serious injury by shock, are being placed in considerable 
numbers upon the Christmas market. He is advised that the 
use of these railways on the bare ground or near any earthed 
metal—e.g., water-pipe, radiators, gas-pipes, or stoves—would, 
in particular, be dangerous. The possible danger of these 
railways should be realized by parents and others having the 
charge of children.” 


Toy Electric Trains 
and Gas Pipes. 


The Theatres and Music Halls Com- 
mittee of the London County Council 
are perturbed over the effect that the 
unification of electricity supply in Lon- 
don will have upon the provision, for 


the protection of the public, of dual systems of lighting in 
places of entertainment. This need for dual systems arose 
when inconstant electricity was introduced ; and experience has 
proved the value of the regulation, The Council and the Lord 
Chamberlain ordain that in all places of entertainment in 
London, while the public are on the premises, the lighting 
shall be on two systems—two independent electric, electric and 
gas, electric and oil or candles, and gas and ol or candies. 
In some premises the obligation has been met by the provision 
of two independent systems o1 electricity. But if the technical 
scheme for the supply of London and the Home Counties be 
developed, the independent supplies of electricity will no longer 
exist. The Committee attach importance to the retention of 
a dual system of lighting ; but, of course, they do not suggest 


Dual Lighting in 
Places of 
Entertainment. 


| that the unification of electricity in London should be sub- 


ordinated to such a consideration. They have, therefore, nro- 
posed to the Council that a communication should be directed 
to the various Associations representing the licencees calling 
their attention to the effect of the unification scheme upon the 
requirement of dual lighting systems in places of entertain- 
ment. The management of these places can easily comply by 
installing gas lighting. 


In some way or other, small house- 

Small Householders holders must be assisted with the intro- 
and duction of electrical installations, if the 
Electricity Payments. undertakings require their custom, 
which cannot be of a really profitable 


order. The general plan is that of the gas industry—an ad- 


| dition being made to the price of the unit through prepayment 


The ‘ Electrician ”’ 


| to increase the consumption. 


meters. This type of meter for electricity is expensive, 
and is rather prone to derangement. In connection with the 
housing scheme at West Hartlepool, a new system has been 
introduced of collecting a fixed charge of 1s. per week with the 
rent, and charging for all electricity consumed at 1d. per unit. 
states that, the weekly rent of 1s, being 
more than sufficient to cover the standing charges, a bowl 
fire and an iron are supplied to each consumer, which helps 
While last November there were 
only 20 consumers on the housing estates who were paying 
more than 52s. per annum tor electricity, there are now 292 
paying a fixed charge of that amount and 1d. per unit consumed 
in addition. The Electrical Engineer hopes he will get the 
remainder of the 550 consumers on the estates to change from 
slot meters to the domestic rate. 


From the Départment of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa,-Canada, we -have 


Exported Electricity. 
ommiabiain ' “yeceived’* the annual * report “of *“the 


| Weights and Measures, ‘Electricity; and Gas Inspection Ser- 


| vices for the year ended March 31 last. One item informs us 
| that, by Section 10 of the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Act, 1907, the Governor in Council has power to impose a duty 
on all electricity exported from Canada. An Order in Council 
was accordingly passed, which imposed an export duty of 
3-1ooths of 1 p.ct. per KW.-H. upon all electrical energy ex- 
ported from April 1, 1925. The export duty collected was 


$288,392°41, and the license fees $600, Deducting expenses 

































($263°11), there remained $288,729°30. There is thus some re- 
venue for the Canadian Treasury from the export of electricity. 
The electricity produced for use in Canada last fiscal year was 
3»575,289,701 KW.-H., as compared with 3,127,395,093 KW.-H. 
for the preceding year. The production of electricity for ex- 
port was 1,359,343,735 KW.-H., as compared with 1,239,071,297 
KW.-H. in the preceding year. 


Had the Electricity Commussioners 
Progress in issued their report for the year ending 
1925-26. March last before the Government 


Electricity Bill had been passed by the 
two Houses of Parliament, some of our politicians might 
have thought that, with the electricity industry doing so well 
as is now Statistically represented, it would be better to leave 
well alone, and to put aside the Government proposals. The 
Commissioners report that in the year there was a substantial 
increase in the provision for meeting the demauds for electricity ; 
that there was an increase of 9°5 p.ct. in the units generated ; 
that, notwithstanding the absence of normal conditions of 
trade, the production otf electricity has increased by nearly 
60 p.ct. since 1920-21; and that the additional output has been 
accompanied by progressive economy in the average consump- 
tion of fuel per unit generated. During the year charges, too, 
were very generally lowered. On the basis of a population of 
44 millions, the electricity sold by authorized undertakings— 


5,5151345.364 units—represents an average consumption of 125 | 


units per head, against 117 the year before. But these figures 


do not take into account the supplies uséd for traction pur- | 


poses, and generated at railway and tramway stations, or of 
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the further large supplies generated privately at industrial ang 
commercial stations. The development in units sold is shown 
by the following : : 


Percentage 
Year. Units Sold. Increase on 1922 
Figures, 
Mea ee ee 3,645,190,732 “ah 
MPsal. cies is a ee 4,338,850,926 190 
PO See ae ee anee  e ee 4,997,963,253 37°1 





aa ier alee a al iar fader 5:515 345,304 51°3 


During the same. period, as we have shown from the Board 
of Trade Returns, the gas industry had a magnificent increase, 
and the coal used-showed an excellent reduction in relation to 
production. During the year, at the 584 stations included in 
the statistics, a total of 8,122,961,823 units were generated: 
which required the consumption of 8,263,880. tons of coal, 
142,876 tons of coke, and 38,810 tons of oil fuel. If, for a 
rough estimate, we reckon the tonnage of oil should be 
doubled to convert it to its equivalent in coal, then the total 
fuel used was 8,484,376 tons; and the energy generated equal 
to 957 units per ton, giving a consumption of 2°34 Ibs. per unit. 
It is also of interest to note that the difference between the 
units generated and sold is about 32 p.ct., which, we take it, 
includes the energy consumed by the undertakings themselves 
and the losses in distribution. The figure suggests that the 
losses were something more than negligible. The data also 
show that actual sale was only about 650 units per ton of coal. 





++. +> 


NATIONAL GAS COUNCIL. 


A meeting of the Central Executive Board of the National 
Gas Council took place on Dec. 14 at the new showrooms of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, in Church Street, Kensing- 
ton, at the invitation of the Governor and Directors of that 
Company. The chair was taken by Mr. D. MILNE Watson 
(President). 


Tue Late Mr. S. Y. SHOUBRIDGE. 


The Chairman referred sympathetically to the loss which 
the gas industry had sustained in the death of Mr. S. Y. 
Shoubridge, for several years Hon. Secretary to the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, and Engineer to the South Suburban Gas 
Company. A vote of sympathy with his relatives was passed. 


MEMBERSHIP OF BoarD. 


It was reported that Sir Russell Bencraft, by virtue of his 
Presidency of the British Commercial Gas Association, became 
a Vice-President of the Council and a member of the Central 
Executive Board, in place of Mr. J. E. Cowen. Sir Russell 
had, however, suggested that, as he had been unwell and was 
unable to attend to business, Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs should de- 
putize for him at meetings of the Board for the time being. 


Coa. PosIrTIOoN. 


Interviews were reported between officers of the Council and 
the Board of Trade with regard to undertakings whose statu- 
tory enactments did not enable the Board of Trade to authorize 
an increase in their standard or maximum price, and also with 
regard to undertakings working under the Burghs (Scotland) 
Gas Supply Act, 1876. In regard to undertakings supplying 
gas under this Act, it was pointed out that, inasmuch as a 
period of six months had elapsed since the commencement of 
the coal stoppage, such undertakings had, under the provisions 
of the Act, had an opportunity of revising their prices. 


DEPUTATION TO THE MINES DEPARTMENT. 


A meeting of the Emergency Committee of the Central 
Executive Board on Nov. 22 was reported, and a subsequent 
interview with Col. Lane-Fox to discuss the position in which 
gas undertakings would find themselves when the embargo 
on the export of coal was removed and the Emergency Regu- 
lations relating to gas manufacture ceased to operate. 


Coat CONTRACTS. 


It was decided to draw-up a model form of contract for the 
information of those undertakings who desire assistance. 


Evsctricity (SupPLy) BILL. 


It was reported that this Bill received second reading in the 
Lords on Nov. 23, when the motion moved by Lord Carson 
and Lord Gainford to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was 
defeated. An amendment which seemed materially to affect 


the industry was one in the name of Lord Montagu of Beau- | 


lieu, which sought to give the Electricity Commissioners power 
to determine the places in which transformers and secondary 
lines should be placed. The Council immediately made repre, 


sentations to the Ministry of Transport; and the amendment 
was withdrawn. An amendment was also secured to an 
amendment moved by the Earl of Malmesbury and _ Lord 
Strachie for the protection of county bridges. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT BILL. 


It was reported that the Council had carefully watched this 
Bill through.its various stages, and had supported the en- 
deavours of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society to insert an 
amendment for the purpose of enabling urban authorities to 
make by-laws regulating the smoke nuisance in the case of 
new domestic premises. The amendment, however, was nega- 
tived, but minor improvements had been effected in the Bill. 


Housinc (RuraL Workers) BILL. 


It was reported that representatives of the Council had inter- 
viewed an official of the Ministry of Health, and suggested 
that the provision of gas piping might be included in the works 
authorized in the Bill. The Ministry of Health were satisfied 
that the Bill, as drafted, covered the provision of gas piping, 
and had given an assurance in writing to the Council that they 
would so notify local authorities in a covering Memorandum 
when the Bill became law. 


Tar. 


(a) Constitution of the British Road Tar Association.—lt 
was reported that the National Association of Coke and Bye- 
Product Plant Owners had not yet signified their approval of 
the draft constitution, but it appeared from a meeting held in 
Manchester last month that their approval was likely to be 
received at an early date. It was decided to authorize the Joint 
Committee to continue its work until the end of January, 
in anticipation of the Coke Oven Owners’ decision to join 
the Association being received by that date. : 

(b) Tar Conference at Manchester.—Mr. H. C. Head (Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee) reported a successful tar confer- 
ence at Manchester on Nov. 26, when the question of tar for 
roads received much attention. Among the papers was an in- 
teresting one by Mr. W. Gordon Adam, dealing with tar from 
the point of view of the highway authority. Members attend. 
ing the conference had been invited to visit the National 
Coal Products, Chemical, and Engineering Exhibition, at which 
the British Road Tar Association had a stand, where samples 
of graded road metal, tarred and untarred, as well as sections 
taken from actual tarmacadam roads, were exhibited. 

(c) Draft Specification of Tar for. Road-Surfacing.—It was 
reported that, as the result of certain communications which 
had been received from members of the Council, the Joint Com- 
mittee had made some modifications in the new draft specifi- 
cation. It was decided that, after further consideration by the 
Joint Tar Committee, the specification as revised should be 
circulated to members of the Board in sufficiert time to obtain 
their views in regard thereto at their next meeting on Jan. 11. 


INSURANCE. 


It was reported that a proposal had been submitted for 4 
single policy, especially drafted to cover all risks against whi 
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gas undertakings might wish to insure. This was referred to 
the several districts, for their consideration. A suggestion was 
made that. the policy should be extended to include claims 
arising from-damage by. privately-owned railway wagons. 


BrITISH. ENGINEERING STANDARDS. ASSOCIATION. 


A communication, dated Nov. 30, from the British Engineer- 
ing Standards Association was reported, to the effect that, 
arising out of the tests on cast-iron pipes recently carried out 


at the National. Physical Laboratory, the Sub-Committee on 
Cast-Iron Pipes at a recent meeting had decided to appoint a 
small Panel to consider the revision of the present British 
standard sockets, with a view to reducing the weight; and it 
was desired to have the assistance of a representative of the 
National Gas Council upon it. It was resolved that Mr. 
Hewett, of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department, 
should be nominated to represent the National Gas Council 
upon that Panel. 





GAS REFEREES’ 


NOTIFICATION. 


A Re-Issue. 


There was last week a re-issue, under the Gas Regulation 


Act, 1920, of the General Notification of the Gas Referees— 


Prof. C. V. Boys, Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield, and Dr. J. S. 
Haldane—and copies of-it are obtainable, at the price of 1s. 3d. 


net, from H.M. Stationery Ottice (Adastral House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C., and Branches). 


fication current for that quarter. 


scription for any 


cation. 
TESTING FOR CALORIFIC VALUE.—THE Boys ‘‘ Box ”’ 
CALORIMETER. 


As previously, the apparatus to be used for ascertaining the 
calorific value of the gas supplied by undertakers who have sold 
in the preceding year not more than 100 million c.ft. of gas 
shall be the Boys non-recording calorimeter, with accessories, 
The 
Boys ‘‘ Box”? non-recording calorimeter, as described in the 
third appendix, shall, however, be used instead of the ordinary 
Boys calorimeter in all testing places for which it has been 
Full instructions, which must 
be followed, for the use of the ‘‘ Box ”’ calorimeter are included 


as described in the second appendix to the Notification. 


sanctioned by the Gas Referees. 


in the Notification. 


AVERAGE FOR THE QUARTER. 


Dealing with quarterly averages of calorific value, 
Referees say : 


ficiency. 
Act.”’ 
RESULTS OF TESTS. 


Under the heading of ‘‘ Times and Forms of Gas Examiners’ 
Reports,’’ the Referees have added : ‘‘ The gas examiner shall, 
on leaving the testing place, inform the undertakers in any 


& 


As from Jan. 1, 1927, previous 
issues of, and supplements to, the General Notification will 
cease to be current for any undertakers for whom Special Pre- 
scriptions incorporating the General Notification have been 
issued ; and such previous issues shall be superseded as from 
that date by the present re-issue, except that returns and re- 
ports for the quarter ending the 31st inst. shall be made and 
applied in accordance with the Special Prescriptions and Noti- 
The re-issue of the General 
Notification will apply to each of those undertakers in addition 
to, and except as varied by, the Special Prescription ; and where 
there is any provision in it inconsistent with the Special Pre- 
undertakers, the provision of that Special 
Prescription shall be substituted for that of the General Notifi- 


the 
*‘ It should be borne in mind that if, in any 
quarter, the average calorific value of the gas supplied by any 
undertakers, ascertained in the manner described, is less (in 
any degree) than the declared calorific value, action by the 
Chief Gas Examiner under section 9 (4) of the Gas Regulation 
Act cannot be prevented by reason of the smallness of the de- 
No margin is given under that sub-section of the 


way indicated by them, which does not involve serious trouble 
to him, of the results of the testings made by him on that occa- 
sion. For instance, where the testing place is on their pre- 
mises, he may himself deliver his report or an informal note of 
the results, or where a testing place is elsewhere he may posi 
or leave the report or informal note at any convenient place indi- 
cated to him by the undertakers. Such informal communica- 
tion of the results of testings to the undertakers is especially 
called for where results would not otherwise reach them 
promptly.”’ 
APPEALS. 


The rules with regard to appeal procedure are set out in an 
appendix to the Notification; and it is pointed out that appel- 
lants under section 6 (1) of the Gas Regulation Act are required 
by Rules 3 and 4 to send to the Gas Referees a copy of their 
notice of appeal and a copy of the concise statement of the 
facts and contentions on which they rely. 


Boys BeLt METER. 


Appendix D includes a description of the bell meter which has 
been designed by Prof. Boys, and ‘‘ shall be provided for use as 
an alternative or substitute for the ordinary experimental meter 
in all testing places for which it is approved or specified by the 
Gas Referees.’” The Bovs bell meter differs in construction 
from the usual form of wet test meter in having the measuring 
drum placed within a bowl covered with a glass bell, so that 
the working of the drum is visible to the user, and in having 
the axle of the drum running in bearings in the water of the 
meter, so that stuffing-box friction and need for lubrication do 
not exist. Further, as the water level is above the junction 
between the glass bell and the bowl, leakage of gas is impos- 
sible. The water level is determined by the use of a submerged 
point visible through the bell; it being so adjusted that the 
point, disturbing the light reflected from the water, appears 
and disappears during the working of the meter. The drum, 
made preferably of transparent celluloid, is provided with a cen- 
tral buoyancy chamber which carries part of its weight, but 
which serves the more important purpose of limiting the area 
of the water floor of each compartment at the critical moment 
at which gas is trapped within it, so that any very small 
change of water level shall have as small an effect as possible 
on the gas capacity. 

Owing to the small friction, the accuracy with which the 
water level may bet set, and the small area of water floor in 
the measuring compartment, three factors are combined, each 
of which leads towards accuracy. 

Full directions are given for the use of this meter. 

The final appendix furnishes a list of recent official publica- 
tions relating to gas supply. 





oe 


INSTITUTION OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS. 


From Prof. J. W. Hinchley, the Hon. Secretary of the In- 
stitution, we have received the following list of those elected to 


membership, &c., on Dec. 8. 
Full Member. 


Joun Watson Napier, Gas Engineer and Manager to the 


Alloa Town Council. 
Associate-Member. 


Lours Saxsy Common, General and Works Manager of 


Fabricas de Aceite San Jacinto, Ltd., Lima, Peru. 
Graduates. 


Ronatp Mayne Cotes, A.R.C.Sc., Student at the Imperial 


College of Science and Technology. 


Norman Rov Hoop, B.Sc., Student at the Liverpool Uni- 


versity, for Ph.D. degree. 
Students 


Witt1am Epwarp Ress Evans, Pupil with British Portland 


Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., Penarth, South Wales. 


Brian Jerrrigs Poorey, Student Assistant, Manchester Col- | 
lege of Technology and Messrs. J. Crosfield & Sons, Ltd, 


><> 


te 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. } 


Jan. 7.—INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Informal 
meeting, to discuss ‘‘ Developments in the Carbonization 


of Coal,’’ to be introduced by Dr. C. H. Lander, 7 p.m. 
Jan. 11. 
Jan. 11.—FEDERATION OF GAs EMPLOYERS.—Meeting. 


Feb. 16.—INsTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND BRITISH COMMER- 
ciaL Gas AssociaTIOn.—Joint Conference on ‘* The Inspec- 
tion and Maintenance of Consumers’ Appliances,’’ 2t the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, S.W.1. 


March 9.—JuNnior Gas AssociaTIons.—Education Conference. 


March 16.—BritisH COMMERCIAL Gas ASSOCIATION.—Midlands 
District Conference at Smethwick. 





NationaL Gas CounciL.—Meeting. 





INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
Jan. 10.—Emergency and Finance Committees. 
Jan, 11.—Advisory Committee on Education, 
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WATERLESS HOLDERS 


The case for the waterless holder, from his Company’s point 
of view, was summed-up in the following terms by Mr. 
J. J. O’Keeffe (General Superintendent of Manufacture to the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company of Newark, New 
Jersey), in a paper which he contribted to the Technical Sec- 
tion at the last convention of the American Gas Association : 
‘* Assuming that there is supervision commensurate with the 
capital investment represented, we consider this type of holder, 
as designed and built in this country, to be an advance in the 
art of holder building, and free from the defects causing the 
Posen accident. The regrettable accident to this holder has 
been proved conclusively to have been due to poor design and 
worse construction, brought about largely by war conditions 
existing at the time, and furthered by incompetent handling. 
The very fact that twenty-eight holders, representing a storage 
capacity of 177 million c.ft., and a capital investment of over 
$12,500,000, have been erected or contracted for in this coun- 
try since 1924 (20 million of which was contracted for after the 
Posen explosion), proves conclusively that the design and con- 
struction is fundamentally sound, or else the American gas 
engineer—admittedly a most conservative gentleman—stands 
convicted of a great error of judgment.” 

EXPERIENCES. 


At the time when he read the paper, his Company had three 
holders of this type actually in operation, while a fourth was 
practically completed. The determining factors in the selec- 
tion of the waterless design of holder were, primarily, economy 
of ground space, lower cost of foundation and holder, the elimi- 
nation of heating, and the removal of the snow hazard. Two 
of the four are outlying holders, in remote locations where the 
absence of snow and heating problems was particularly de- 
sirable. Among the other advantages of this holder, he said, 
are the diminished danger of corrosion, lessened cost of main- 
tenance—especially as to painting—and the easy access to the 
moving parts for inspection and repair. Its action as an effi- 
cient condenser is also of marked advantage when it is used 
as a works holder. The greater portion of the condensable 
vapours is thrown down and retained in the plant, rather than 
delivered into the distributing system where its removal must 
entail considerable expense. 

The first of the four holders referred to—a 500,000 c.ft. one 
at Somerville, New Jersey—went through the entire winter of 
1925-26 without any heating whatever, and with only two oc- 
currences that gave any concern. 
weather, there was a decided stiffening of the tar in the seal. 
Investigation proved that this was due primarily to the ab- 
sorption of the lighter oils from the coal tar with which the 
holder was originally sealed. This condition was readily 
explained by the fact that the gas delivered into the holder 
was exceptionally drv, having passed through at least two 
compressions to so Ibs., and been transmitted through ap- 
proximately 90 miles of mains. Immediate steps were taken 
te correct this cond‘tion by the addition of sufficient water gas 
tar to lower the viscosity of the sealing medium to a point 
where it would flow more freely past the piston rubbing bar; 
and after that no further difficulty from this source was ex- 
perienced. 

The other occurrence was due to moisture. During a storm, 
rain was blown into the holder through the vents in the eaves. 
Some of this entered the cup, and formed a thin film of water 





With the arrival of cold | 


on top of the tar, which froze to the sides of the holder when the | 


piston was in a stationary position—a frequent occurrence in 
off-peak hours—forming a ridge or bead of ice over which 
the rubbing bar of the piston would have to pass on rising, 
with consequent r'sk of loss of seal. This ice bead was scraped 
off, together with the ice film on the cup. Careful inspection 
and immediate removal of water after subsequent storms, pre- 
vented a recurrence of this trouble. 
A 15 Mitiion C.Ft. EXAMPLE. 


A [ttle over a year ago, Mr. O’Keeffe’s Company began the 
construction, at Harrison, New Jersey, of the largest waterless 


holder that had ever been projected. The holder went into | 


service in the early part of this year, prior to which time the 
bu‘lders had encountered some difficulties from freezing in 
connection with certain small holders which had been com- 
pleted during the erection of this larger one. These difficulties 
had not been anticipated, because experience had been with 
coal gas from which the condensation was very little. Taking 
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| with each feeder supplying alternate pumps. 
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advantage of the knowledge gained, the author’s Company 
kept the moisture content down to a safe minimum by the 
removal daily of some 500 to 700 gallons of tar and water 
from the tar dam, replacing this with an equal amount of 
dry tar. The tar and water was removed from over the entire 
tar dam—approximately 800 lineal feet—through the single 
skimmer connection provided. This probably accounts for the 
large quantity of material removed, as effective skimming 
cannot be accomplished over such a distance where no gradient 
exists. The small amount of water found floating on the sur. 
face of the tar cup was removed through skimmer pipes, and 
passed down into the interior of the holder. 

No other troubles were experienced, which fact, the author 
remarked, indicates that, with the elimination of moisture from 
the sealing medium, the greatest cause of trouble in this type 
of holder is removed. 

A New SEPARATING SYSTEM. 


Naturally the holder builders, observing what were the diffi- 
culties encountered in operating their holders, without loss of 
time set to work to devise means to prevent a recurrence, 
For the removal of the condensate, they have installed a 
separating system which consists substantially of : 

1. An increased depth in the tar dam to provide more time 

for separation of tar, water, and oils within the holder, 

2. Additional skimmers—seven in the case of the Harrison 
holder—to remove more effectively the condensate from 
the surface of the tar dam. 

3. An automatic timing device, to provide frequent and short 
skimming periods. 

4. Heating elements, to ensure that the moisture in the tar 
dam is fluid, so that it may readily flow to the skimmer 
and be removed. 

5. A separating tank, in which the tar and condensate can 
separate; the condensate being removed, and the tar re- 
turned to the holder. The design of this tank is such 
that, in the event of the disarrangement of the auto- 
matic pumping mechanism, it is practically impossible to 
lose any of the sealing medium from the system, 

This system has not been in operation sufficiently long at 
Harrison to permit of the collection of reliable data; but the 
builders state that, in the case of another holder operating 
under practically the same conditions, a sealing tar which had 
become heavily contaminated with the condensates thrown out 
of the gas, when treated in the separating arrangement, 
rapidly lost its water and oils, and was in condition to return 
to the sealing system. 

DIFFICULTIES FEW AND OF A MINOR CHARACTER. 

The difficulties with the holders in operation on the works 
of the author’s Company have been so few, and of such a 
minor character, that, considering the success of the steps 
taken to prevent the aceumulation of condensate, they do not 
anticipate any serious trouble during the coming winter. Re- 
cords taken daily on all the holders in their service have failed 
to show even a tendency of the piston to tilt. No escape of 
gas into the space above the piston has been recorded. The 
mechanical performance has been all that could be expected. 
No indications of sticking or undue stresses have been ob 
served. 

Wuat 1s NECESSARY. 


The experience of the Company, however, teaches them that 
continuous and competent inspection is necessary, and that 
close watch must be kept over the sealing medium, in order 
to prevent any possibility of its carrying excess moisture, or 
otherwise becoming unsatisfactory. Immediate replacement 
of damaged glass, and care in keeping doors and ventilators 
closed, are requisite. Rigid inspection and maintenance of 
electrical equipment are called for, from the standpoints of 
both insulation and operating condition; and a man trained in 
the handling of electrical apparatus should at least supervise 
this. Neglect of this item will probably cause more grief than 
any other one thing. The Company think it well to have 
dual electric feeders from the source of supply to the holder, 
In large and im- 
portant holders, this is essential. Each feeder should be of 
sufficient capacity to carry the total load. If the holder station 
is apt to have electrical interruptions extending over lengthy 


| periods, and a steam-driven generator is not available, a stand- 
| by gas-engine driven generator set is recommended. 


~—_ 
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Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers.—The Coun- 
cil announce that they are in a position to award several prizes 
for original papers during 1927 on subjects connected with heat- 
ing and ventilating. Among them is a British Commercial 
Gas Association premium of ten guineas for the best paper on 
‘*The Use of Gas in Connection with Heating and Ventilat- 
ing.’’ Papers submitted must be the sole composition of the 
competitor; the qualification being that such competitor is 
either a student attending a Technical Institute or an Assistant 


+ 





> 


actively connected with the business or profession of heating 
and ventilating in Great Britain and Ireland, and is not a prin- 
cipal or an employer. The list of subjects for papers prepared 
by the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 4 
copy of which may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
38, Victoria Street, London, S.W., is suggested as a guide for 
the subject to be chosen. It is intended that the paper should 
be not more than 7000 words; and originality will be considered 
the important factor when judging the papers sent in. 
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SERVICE AT PURLEY. 


A Promising Business-Getting Proposition. 


These are times when the business of gas supply calls for ever-increasing efficiency of service, and when 
competition requires that the capabilities of the industry should be demonstrated under the best possible conditions. 
For the former, perfect organization and working arrangements are essential ; and for the latter, it is equally 
necessary that there should be adequate and suitable provision for display. These considerations are fully met in new 
showrooms and offices lately opened in Brighton Road, Purley, by the Croydon Gas Company; and the Directors and 
Mr. W. J. Sandeman and his staff are to be congratulated upon a very enterprising piece of work, which must inevitably 


result in increased business. 











Actual building operations in connection with the new pre- 
mises were commenced at the beginning of August last year; 
and the opening took place on Dec. 6. The week commencing 
on that day formed an ‘‘ invitation week.’’ A special invita- 
tion card was sent to every consumer in the district to be served 
by the new depét—these numbering about 8000. Teas were 
served each afternoon; hospitality being extended in this way 
to between 700 and 800 persons, while many hundreds in addi- 
tion paid visits of inspection. 


A Goop PosiITION. 


The building, which occupies a prominent position on the 
Brighton Road, and in the heart of the Purley shopping area, 


is, both in position and design, admirably adapted to its pur-* 


pose of meeting the needs of a rapidly growing good-class resi- 
dential district, which holds out abundant promise for the 
future. At the present moment building is being carried on at 
a rapid rate; but there still remains great scope for develop- 
ment, which will certainly take place. In these circumstances, 
the Company have taken a wise step in seeking more com- 
modious accommodation than they formerly possessed at the 
corner of Purley Road and Brighton Road. 

The new building possesses a frontage of roughly 70 ft., 
and to it will be attached in all about fifty employees, who 
will be engaged in serving part of South Croydon, Purley, 
Coulsdon, Kenley, and Sanderstead. It is in red brick, with 
a red tiled roof; the front being partly in masonry. The 
Company’s name and the metal work of the windows are in 
coinage bronze finish, which gives a dignified tone to the 
general appearance. Outside lighting is provided by seven 
Sugg ‘* Rochester ’’ cluster lamps, all fitted with automatic 
distance lighters controlled from inside the showroom. The 
Architects (Messrs. Berney & Son, of Croydon) have designed 
a handsome building, admirable for the purpose it is intended 
to serve; and Messrs. Higgs & Hill, as the general contrac- 
tors, have done their work well. 


SHow WINDOWS 


There are two main windows, one of which is at present taste- | 
fully furnished as a drawing room, in which is an appropriate | 
§as fire with ornamental surround, and a beautiful antique 








brass gas pendant, fitted with a tango flounce. The second 
main window is devoted to the exhibition of cooking stoves; 
and here is another equally beautiful oxidized silver gas pen- 
dant, with a green flounce. These shaded pendants give a 
delightfully soft lighting effect to the windows. 

In a similar square window at one end (which will nor- 
mally be set apart for coppers, geysers, &c.) there is now ar- 
ranged a special show of smaller gas appliances convenient for 
Christmas gifts—a display which may with safety be reckoned 
upon to draw the attention of the passer-by. Then on either 
side of the doorway is a space—in one case occupied by a 
‘** Nautilus ’’ coke boiler and samples of the Company’s coke 
in helmet buckets; and in the other, by samples of Wilsons 
& Mathiesons’ ‘‘ Sunbeam ”’ fires. 

AND SHOWROOM. 

On entering from the street the main showroom, which has 
an area of 2530 sq. ft., the visitor is faced at the farther end by 
a counter, a portion of which is shut off by a heavy brass 
grille. The direct object of the call may be merely to pay an 
account or to order a supply of coke for the ubiquitous stove. 
But even so, during the time it takes to pass from door to 
counter the Company will have accomplished some helpful pro- 
paganda work. Though the Croydon Gas Company’s cus- 
tomers are well served indeed, it is probable that the great 
majority of them will be brought face to face in the showroom 
with some method of utilizing gas which is new to them, or 
at any rate better than that which they have previously adopted. 
An increase in the number of consumers, necessary as it may 
be, is certainly of no more importance to the progress of a gas 
undertaking than an increase in consumption per head of the 
existing customers; and it is in this direction that a modern 
showroom such as that at Purley, replete with the latest ap- 
pliances which will ‘‘ do it better with gas,”’ is able to render 
invaluable assistance. 

Perhaps the visitor will be one of those—there are some 
about—who think the lighting load of the gas industry is 
passing into a back number. If so, it must be a surprise to 
find that there is no more modern, no more decorative, and 
no more effective means of illumination than can be secured by 
the use of any one of the innumerable choice lighting fittings 
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that are displayed, The main lighting here is by five Sugg 
semi-indirect bowl fittings, with automatic distance lighters 
controlled from a switchboard. In different parts of the show- 
room are alluring Evered candle brackets with a variety of 
silk shades, and also several standard lamps. The decorative 
nature of these fittings and the wide range of patterns avail- 
able—together with the convenience of the gas switch for 
domestic purposes, which is demonstrated in a number of 





ways—should be sufficient to convince the most sceptic that 
we are still living in an age of gas lighting. The lighting busi- | 
ness is there to be had; but in order to secure it, it is now | 
more necessary than ever to show what gas can accomplish. 
For this purpose, of course, a well-appointed showroom is | 
essential. 

The entire scheme of the showroom and other main parts 
of the building is in light oak, and the panelling and fitting 
have been carried out by the Nautilus Company in that style by 
which the firm have made themselves a name in connection 
with work of this description. All round the showroom there 
is handsome light oak panelling; and it has an oak floor, and 
green distempered walls. On the left-hand side from the en- 
trance there is a cosy inglenook; and this naturally proves a 
great source of attraction. This is provided with a ‘‘ Sun- 
beam ”’ fire and two candle brackets with tango shades. The 
remainder of this side is occupied by a gas fire panel, in which 
are four fires so arranged that they and their tiled surrounds can 
be changed from time to time. The other side is devoted to 


= 








kitchen and bathroom exhibits. There are three stanchions in 
the room, with squares at the base into which in two cases are 
fitted four changeable fires, and round the third four cookers 
are placed. A bright effect is given by the attachment of tall 
mirrors to the upper portion of the centre stanchion. The 
general furnishing—in oak and leather upholstered—is simple 
but dignified in character; and the tables and chairs in front 
of the fire panel constitute a small lounge, which is much ap- 
preciated by lady visitors at the close of a walk round. 

There is an all-gas kitchen, in full working order, which 
comprises a Potterton boiler, a ‘‘ New World Junior ”’ cooker, 
and a fire, the whole being arranged in a ventilated recess 
which has white-glazed tiles and red quarry hearth. In the 
bathroom is a New Geysers, Ltd., ‘‘ Reliance ’’ geyser, which, 
as is the practice with the Company, is provided with flue 
piping in copper to match the appliance. This makes a very 
neat job. The section is completed by a gas-heated towel rail 
and a lavatory basin with hot and cold water supply. Dotted 
about the place are, in particular, Davis beaten metal fires in 
pewter and brass, and a variety of Wright’s and other makers’ 
fires finished in different colours by the Gas Company’s own 
enamelling process. Nowhere is there any suggestion of over- 
crowding; ample room being left for inspection of the various 
appliances, which are thus set off to the best advantage. A 
minor, but not unimportant, point is the good appearance of 
the announcements, in white lettering on a black background 


| with green lining. 
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DEMONSTRATION HALL. 

On the first floor, reached by a spacious and massive oak 
staircase (lighted by two Sugg ‘“‘ Flambeau ”’ fittings), is a | 
lecture and demonstration hall, capable of holding 200 people. 
At one end is a raised platform, with sink to which hot water 








is supplied by an independent Richmond ‘‘ Lyn”’ boiler; and 
at the other there is an attractive gas kitchen installation, 
consisting of cooker, fire, and boiler, in a tiled and ventilated 
recess. It is a lofty room, with an arched roof; and the 
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| acoustic properties appear to be particularly good. The heat- 


ing is by means of gas radiators; and the lighting is by four 
Sugg ventilating lamps fitted into the ceiling. 

Here it is proposed to have cookery lectures on similar 
lines to those which have for a long time past been a feature 
at the Company’s main offices, in Katharine Street, Croydon, 
where they have been very well attended—the audiences aver- 
aging about 150 at lectures given on one day each week. Be- 
hind the lecture hall there is a small anteroom for the use of 
the demonstrator and for the purpose of private interviews. 


OFFICE, STORES, AND SHOP. 


Behind the showroom there is an inspector’s office and a 
large and well-lighted store, the area of which is 1710 sq. ft. 
The office is so arranged that the inspector can overlook the 
stores and the fitters’ yard. A Richmond ‘ Hollar ’’ boiler 
supplies hot water for washing to this portion of the premises. 
On an extremely cold morning, there was found to be genial 
warmth everywhere. The fitters enter from the yard, and 
ring on opposite the inspector’s office; and they then pass out 
through another door to the stores, where there is a counter 
of such length that each one can be served with what he re- 
quires without waiting. The fitter then goes out at the other 
end of the store. This procedure prevents delays; and there 
is no doubt that adequate arrangements for furnishing the men 
promptly with their orders and goods results in the saving of 
money, as they can get earlier on to the district, and unre- 
munerative time is reduced to a minimum. 

Leading from the yard (with its covered truck shed) is a 
commodious fitters’ shop, equipped with benches, and so forth. 
For each fitter there is a locker; and care for the comfort of 
the men is manifested by the provision of wash basins sup- 
plied with hot and cold water. 

The remaining portion of the premises is residential, being 
occupied by the district inspector. 


— 
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CONDiTIONS AFFECTING THE NATURE OF COKE. 


{From ‘‘ Das Gas- und Wasserfach,’’ Oct. 16, 23, and 30.] 


Dr. H. Bahr and Dr. F. Fallb6hmer describe, at consider- | 
able length, investigations which they had jointly undertaken 
into the effect of carbonizing conditions and of various chemical 


additions to the coal upon the nature of the coke produced. 
They explain that the work was carried out some time ago, 
and pubucation has been unavoidably deiayed. In spite of the 
attention which this subject has received ot recent times, how- 
ever, they ciaim that no other investigator has worked along 
the same lines, and that publication is not superfluous. 

A special apparatus, which is described in detail and illus- 
trated, was devised to ensure conformity with certain exactly 
dened, but varying, coking conditions. ‘Lhe same brand ot 
coal was used throughout, and it was cleaned down to a uni- 
form ash content of 0°7 to 08 p.ct. ‘This was coked at tem- 
peratures of 550°, 750%, g50°, and 1150° C., alone, and also 
with a variety of purposely admixed chemical substances. The | 
individual coke samples were systematically tested for com- 
bustibility, reaction temperature, and reactivity, as well as real 
and apparent specific gravity and resistance to friction. For 
testing these pyrochemical properties, a special apparatus was 
designed by means of which all three values could be deter- 


| 
| 
| 
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mined in one experiment for each sample. The reactivity could | 
be tested also with either oxygen, carbon dioxide, or air. This | 


apparatus is fully described and illustrated. 
the authors found that the values for the pyrochemical pro- 


perties (combustibility, reaction temperature, and reactivity) | 


diminished considerably as coking temperatures rose. ‘This 
held good also for coke containing an admixture of 6 p.ct. of 
Silicic acid. The reactivity of a coke containing 3 p.ct.-of Fe,O, 
was considerably better than that of the pure coke, and 6 p.ct. 
of iron oxide gave still further improvement. While the values 
for all three properties remained in a certain constant propor- 
tion to one another for ash-free coke and coke containing 
silicic acid, this applied, in the case of ..ke containing iron, 
only to the combustibility and the reaction temperature. The 
re-activity, on the other hand, increased comparatively much 
more rapidly. This means that determinations of combusti- 
bility and reaction temperature may generally be deemed as 
sufficient indication of reactivity, though cokes containing iron 
must be regarded as an exception to this rule. Manganese and 
copper admixtures showed the same effect as iron, but zinc 
had no effect. 

A coke prepared with 3 p.ct. of Fe,O, and 3 p.ct. of SiO, 
proved interesting. The 550°, 750°, and 950° samples behaved 
normally—that is to say, in the same way as the corresponding 
3 p.ct. Fe,0, cokes—but the sample coke at 1150° showed no 
effect of the iron in the reactivity test made at 950°. The value 
Was the same, in fact, as for the corresponding coke with no 
admixture. This also held good in combustibility tests in 
either carbon dioxide or air. When, however, the reactivity 
test was made at 1100°, a value was found which again showed 





the catalytic effect of the iron. Obviously, in coking at 1150°, 
a state of equilibrium between SiO,+ FeOS FeSiO, is at- 
tained, which at 950° can be made to revert very slowly to the 
left side. ‘Thus there is in the coke, when the combustion pro- 
cess is taking place at 950°, an iron silicate which exercises 
no catalytic influence. 

In order to determine exactly what is responsible for the 
more favourable pyrochemical results in the lower-temperature 
coke, ash-free samples were maintained at a temperature of 
1150° C. for a few hours. There was no resultant change in 
reactivity. If this heating-up process was put through very 
quickly, however, slight changes were to be observed in the 
pyrochemical properties. The fal] in the value for reactivity 
in such cases could be almost entirely compensated by passing 
over the coke, while in gowing condition, a stream of gas 
containing benzole vapours. From this the authors drew the 
definite conclusion that reactivity is not influenced by the quan- 
tity of volatile constituents in the coke, but only by modifica- 
tions in the condition of the carbon. 

The determinations of reactivity showed somewhat higher 
values with air than with either oxygen or carbon dioxide. 
Reactivity tests carried out at 1100° gave relatively the same 
differences for different coke samples as at 950°. From this 
it was deduced that the values found at g50° were no mere 
arbitrary figures, but that the same influences affecting the 
carbonization process hold good at higher temperatures, 

The real specific gravity of the coke showed also considerable 
dependence upon the coking temperature, which is only to be 
expected, since, in its determination, other influences such as 
general structure and cell formation are excluded. Little re- 
lationship between the apparent specific gravities of the various 
samples could be traced, and the same remark applies to cell- 
space. It was noteworthy, also, that no relationship could be 
established between cell-space and reactivity. 

Resistance to friction was determined by means of a varia- 
tion of Schmolke’s apparatus. Values for this rose, in general, 
with increasing coking temperatures, and with increasing 
quantities of foreign admixture. That is not to say, however, 
that maximum hardness was in every case attained by coking 
at 1100°. 

Experiments were made with samples containing iron to 
ascertain the presence, or otherwise, of iron carbide in the 
coke, but none could be proved. Likewise no trace of iron 
silicide could be established in the samples containing iron 
oxide and silicic acid. ; 

Summarizing their findings, the authors maintain that the 
pyrochomical and physical properties of the coke are deter- 
mined to a very great extent by the condition of the carbon, and 
that this, in turn, is determined by the temperature at which 
the coke is produced. Reactivity can, however, be considerably 
influenced by catalyzing agents during the coking process, 
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THE ‘*MANCHESTER JUNIORS”’ 





The Engineer and General Manager of the Stretford and District Gas Board (Mr. W. M. Carr) has forwarded the above interesting photograph of 


AT THE STRETFORD GAS-WORKS. 


the visit of the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association to his works. The report of the proceedings on the occasion appeared in the 


‘* JOURNAL" last week. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE FUEL PROBLEM. 


By E. W. SmiTH, D.Sc., F.I.C. 
[Before the Glasgow Section of the Society of Chemical Industry on Dec. 15.] 
[Extracted.] 


It is well known that scientifically-trained men can specialize 
in fuel, and take training courses at some of the modern 


universities. It is rare to find that there are courses of a co- 


ordinated nature spread over a period of years in many of our 
technical schools. It is rarer still to find that fuel is dealt 
with in any way at our public schools, secondary schools, or 
elementary schools. I am fully aware that individual items, 
such as the subjects as heat and light, can be indicated as hav- 
ing a bearing on fuel, but to my mind that is not enough. 

‘There would appear to be no shortage of research work and 
research workers in fuel. The Fuel Department of the Leeds 
University specializes in the problems relating to the gas and 
coking industries. This University appears to have been the 
first to raise the subject to the status of a Degree. Sheffield 
University specializes in the problems relating to the mining 
and coking industries. Birmingham University is dealing 
more particularly with petroleum and coal treatment. The 
Imperial College of Science concentrates on important funda- 
mental problems. The Fuel Research Board is directing valu- 
able work on many subjects relating to fuel. The Federation 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers has its Fuel Division; the 
Federation of British Industries also has its Fuel Division; 
and the Association of leading firms in Lancashire and 
Cheshire has its Research Organization. 

The Society of Chemical Industry has always had its doors 
open to fuel subjects. It has always been recognized that, 
without fuel, there would be no chemical industry. Chemical 
industry, as understood to-day, may cover every conceivable 
national industry, because, if any industry is to be run under 
the best commercial conditions, it has a chemical side to it 
which must not be neglected. 

In order to prevent overlapping, and to encourage co-ordina- 
tion, a Joint Committee of the Fuel Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, the Institution of Gas Engineers, and the 
Coke Oven Managers’ Association has been formed to run 
national congresses; and the latest development is the close 
co-operation of this Joint Committee with the English Section 
of the World Power Conference, which is holding a meeting 
on the subject of fuel in the autumn of 1928. 

Anyone who has read the inspiring and illuminating Presi- 
dential Address of Sir Alfred Mond, delivered recently at the 
annual meeting of the Institution of Fuel Technologists, will 
be struck by the insight into the fuel problem displayed by Sir 
Alfred. He is also Chairman of the National Fuel and Power 
Committee, set up by the Board of Trade, which has for its 
objective— 

To consider and advise upon questions connected with 
the economic use of fuels and their conversion into various 
forms of energy, having regard to national and industrial 
requirements in the light of technical developments. 

Sir Alfred urged the need for the co-ordination of the work 
and activities of all institutions interested in fuel. As a start, 
he was 4Srranging the fusion between two Institutions of which 
he is President—the Institution of Fuel Technology and the 
Institution of Fuel Economy Engineers. He hoped that the 
Fuel and Power Committee, of which he was Chairman, would 
be a big force in bringing about this co-ordination. 

There is no doubt that co-ordination among institutions, 
ind particularly institutions relating to fuel, is required. It will 





never be possible, however, for qne institution to represent all 
fuel interests. It is mot conceivable that the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, or the Coke Oven Managers’ Association, or 
even the Society of Chemical Industry, will sink its identity in 
the Institution of Fuel Technologists, whether each of these 
Institutions is represented on its Council or not. An institu- 
tion has to be one of two things for it to be truly representa- 
tive. It must represent either individuals only, or institutions 
only ; if the latter, then it immediately becomes a federal council. 

For some time I have felt very strongly that it would be ot 
national advantage if a federal fuel council were to be formed, 
representative of other institutions and research organizations. 
Its chairman could be the chairman for the time being of the 
National Fuel and Power Committee. Its vice-chairman could 
be the Director of the Fuel Research Board. Each of the fol- 
lowing Institutions could, with advantage, be represented on 
this council : 


The Institution of Gas Engineers. 

The Coke Oven Managers’ Association. 

The Fuel Section of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

The Institution of Petroleum Technologists. 

The Institution of Fuel Technologists. 

The Institution of Fuel Economy Engineers. 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

The Fuel Research Board. 

The Fuel Division of the National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers. 

The Fuel Division of the Federation of British Industries. 

The Safety in Mines Department. 

The Fuel Departments of the following Universities : Leeds, 
Sheffield, Manchester, Birmingham, and the Imperial College 
of Science. 


The primary function of the federal council would be to 
make joint representation on all matters where joint repre- 
sentation is desirable, and to act in an advisory and co-ordina- 
tive capacity on request from sectional interests. 

In the meantime the Fuel Section of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry will carry on its work of co-ordination and co- 
operation in the creation of a ‘‘ fuel sense ’’ in all industries, 
and a greater appreciation ot the importance and _ possibilities 
in the study of fuel by all concerned. It is not desirable that 
out-and-out bureaucratic methods, through intensive organiza- 
tion, should be tolerated, but there is a big gap between the 
chaos that is possible, and bureaucratic control; and it is the 
happy medium, allowing full play to individual initiative and 
effort, which is the end that is desired. 

Another matter of primary importance to industrialists with 
which Sir Alfred dealt was his point of view that research 
should not be paid for out of profits, but should be regarded as 
capital expenditure. If industrialists could be brought to the 
same point of view, a radical change would immediately take 
place in their attitude towards research. It is a great deal 
easier to bring about development out of capital than out of 
revenue. It places a much greater responsibility on the re- 
search workers—a responsibility which is salutary and bene- 
ficial in every respect. Research needs to be organized on busi- 
ness lines, like anv other activity in industry; and this does 
not need to interfere in any way with the efficiency, indepet- 
dence, and individualify of the research workers. It presup- 
poses the right attitude of mind in a chairman of directors, 
and a breadth of view which is not over-frequently met with. 
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INDUSTRY AND THE COAL STOPPAGE. 


Facts which Should be Remembered. 


Presiding at a luncheon on Tuesday of last week, which took place in connection with a meeting of the National 
Gas Council at the Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington Mr. D. Milne Watson, D.L., 1L.D., Governor of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, made an important statement with regard to the gas industry in relation to the prolonged coal strike. 


Mr. MILNE Watson said: Ladies and gentlemen,—In wel- 
coming you here to-day, I had intended to pass an eulogy upon 
the performances of the gas industry during the prolonged coal 
stoppage which has now happily come to an end. I find my- 


self, however, rather in the position of the rabbit in the famous 
French story, in which it is said that ‘‘ the rabbit is a savage 
animal who defends itself when attacked.’’ Within the last 
day or two, there have appeared in various quarters criticisms 
of the gas industry which show at least that memories are very 
short as to the great boon that the industry has bestowed upon 
the public during the past seven or eight months; and so per- 
haps you will excuse me if I to a certain extent amplify the 
little tale that I had intended to tell you. 


Not UNPREPARED. 


The commencement of the coal stoppage at the beginning of 
May did not find the gas industry unprepared. Both com- 
panies and municipalities had laid in large stocks of coal in 
anticipation of the strike. These stocks in due course were 
drawn upon; and they were so extensive that in most cases, I 
believe, they were sufficient to last at least three months. But 
then there came the question of what was to be done; and we 
became very anxious about the future. We spent our time 
asking those who were supposed to know most about the mat- 
ter when the stoppage was likely to come to an end. Some 
people in the early days of the strike said it would last 
only a few weeks, and others that it would continue for a 
month or two. Some pessimists, as they were then supposed 
to be, said it would at least go on until August; but the gas 
industry doubted whether it would be over even then, and 
began to purchase coal where it could be secured. Later on 
the suggested dates for the termination of the strike were 
shifted, in turn, to September, October, and November; but, 
as you are aware, all these prophecies eventually proved to 
be wrong, and the stoppage continued until December. In 
our anxiety to find out just what we had to provide against, 
we sought the views of all sorts of people—colliery owners, 
representatives of labour, and even Ministers of the Crown. 
We also consulted people whose business it is to go about the 
face of the earth and find out things. But none of them could 
tell us the date when the stoppage was likely to be over. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, do you really think that, in circumstances 
such as these, the gas industry could have fixed the date for 
itself? It was quite impossible. 

Gas UNDERTAKINGS CANNOT LIVE FROM HaNnp To Moutu. 


The strike went on and on; and even to-day, when it is 
supposed to be all over, many of us have received very little 
English coal—and some of us none at all. [‘* Hear, hear.’’] 
That is a very serious position. If I may be allowed to illus- 
trate the point of the experience of my own Company—the Gas 
Light and Coke Company—I may say that up to the present 
day (Dec. 14) we have received from our English coalfield, in 
the Durham district, exactly seven cargoes of coal, which are 
sufficient to supply us for two days. Where should we be to- 
day, if we had not purchased these hundreds of thousands of 
tons of foreign coal? And where should we be to-morrow, and 
next week, at Christmas, and in the New Year, if we did not 
have coals coming from America, India, Germany, and all over 
the world, to help us through the next couple of months? I 
do not think people realize the fact that the gas industry can- 
not live from hand to mouth in the matter of its coal supplies. 
It is absolutely essential that gas undertakings should have a 
stock of coal; and this stock should be sufficient to last not 
less than from six to eight weeks—and nine weeks in the 
Winter time. Again I say, where should we be now if we had 
not taken time by the forelock and purchased the coal we re- 
quired overseas? People are mistaken if they think it is pos- 
sible to sit in an office in London, or any other place, and send 
off a telegram in the morning, and, hey presto! a trainload 
or shipload of coal arrives. To secure (say) American or Ger- 
man coal at a time when everybody was clamouring for sup- 
plies took, not two or three days, but two or three months; 
and therefore the only way to get what we required was to 
buy well in advance. So it came about that, owing to the un- 
certainty as to when the strike would end, it was absolutely 
essential that the coal should be bought long before there was 
any chance of the undertaking running short. It was only be- 
cause we had the sense and the prevision thus to buy in ad- 
vance that people are at the present moment able to enjoy the 
blessing of a gas supply. Consequent upon the difficulty of 
arranging the purchase of the coal, the trouble of getting boats 


chased for the most part in August and September. In those 
months what prospect was there of the strike ending? None 
at all. And so the only thing that the gas undertakings could 
do was to purchase at least two months ahead. Of course, we 
all of us knew perfectly well that there would be difficulties at 
the end of the strike—a sort of over-lapping, as it were—but 
I do not see how this could have been prevented. As I say, 
we approached everyone, in the Government and elsewhere, 
to see if we could learn when the strike was likely to be over; 
but in September, when the coal we are now using was bought, 
we were without any semblance of a date for the finish of the 
stoppage. 

Extra Cost OF FoREIGN COAL. 


That coal has now to be taken, and it has got to be paid 
for. We cannot cancel it, or, if we did, it would only be at a 
terrific cost, which would amount to the sume thing in the end. 
I do not want to burden you with many figures; but I think 
it is well that people should know that the Gas Light and Coke 
Company alone have had to buy 1,600,000 tons of foreign coal ; 
and the price of that coal has been something like £2,400,000 
beyond what we should have paid in normal circumstances for 
English coal. I am referring to the foreign coal we have al- 
ready received and that which will be coming to hand during 
the next few weeks. If you allow on the other side a credit 
of £500,000 for the extra price received for coke, there still 
remains a net debit balance of $1,900,000; and this amount 
has got to be paid. 


Gas CONSUMERS’ ADVANTAGES. 


Now, what about the consumers of gas? They have been 
in the happy position of having some one whose duty it was 
to supply them, on the simple turning of a tap, night and day, 
with all the gas that they desired; and for the greater part 
they did not have to pay for it on the spot. They run, most 
of them, a credit account; and at the present moment many 
have paid practically nothing at all for gas supplied to them 
over this difficult period. And now, because the strike is over, 
there is a demand in certain quarters that they should be re- 
lieved of the payment of anything extra, while the gas under- 
taking is still receiving foreign coal. At the present moment 
the gas industry is living on foreign coal, and it will continue 
so to do for the next couple of months at least. The consumer 
must remember that it is this foreign coal which has enabled 
him, through the gas industry, to have his meals cooked and 
his house kept warm; while factories have been kept going, 
where their source of heating or power was gas or coke. Con- 
sumers have been enjoying all these advantages ever since May ; 
and all the time the gas industry has been bearing the ‘‘ heat 
and burden of the day ”’ for them. 


SMALL PRICE INCREASES. 


Take, again, the case of the Gas Light and Coke Company— 
it is much like many others. For four months after the com- 
mencement of the strike there was no increase in the price of 
gas. For one month the consumers paid o'2d. per therm extra, 
for two months 12d. per therm extra; and now, with the latest 
increase, they will be paying 2°2d. extra—in all an advance 
of about 23 p.ct., whereas the coal we have been buying has 
cost anything from 100 to 150 p.ct. more. In fact, we 
have paid in extreme cases 250 p.ct. above normal prices. 
We know this is a world in which one gets very little thanks 
for what one does; but I do think that people should remem- 
ber all the gas industry has done for the nation during this 
strike. In addition to supplying the public with the means of 
cooking, heating, and lighting, many hospitals have been 
enabled to keep going by the aid of gas; and gas, too, has 
kept many thousands of factories and businesses going. It 
seems sad that, after all these services—for which, as I say, 
the consumer has been called upon to pay very little extra— 
people should turn round and say the companies are charging 
too much for their gas. The gas industry has played a very 
important part during the strike, in helping to keep the country 
going; and it should not be blamed for having put up its prices 
to the moderate extent it has done. The additional income for 
gas that the Gas Light and Coke Company have received to 
date has amounted to only £270,000, to put against the 
#1,900,000. There is no profiteering in the gas industry. 
We are under restrictions which bind us hznd and foot; and 
it is in the interest of every undertaking to reduce the price of 
gas as soon as possible. [‘* Hear, hear.””] We cannot, how- 
ever, do the impossible—that is to say, we cannot reduce the 
price before the coal we have had to buy has been paid for. 
In conclusion, I would say that the gas industry is a public 











— it was purchased, and the necessarily long voyages in- 
volved, the coal that is coming into this country now was pur- 


utility service, with special rights and privileges, and special 
counterbalancing duties. To fulfil those duties in the spirit and 
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the letter has been its aim throughout the anxious seven months 
now happily over—though our secondary difficulties are not— 
and we are proud to-day to be able to say that we have not 
failed. [Applause.] 


On the proposition of Mr. Witt1aM Casu, the Chairman was 
cordially thanked for his statement. ; 


Mr. Milne Watson’s reference to what the gas industry has 
done for the nation during the strike—in addition to supplying 
the public with the means of cooking, heating, and lighting— 
may be amplified by the following notes which had been pre- 
pared for the occasion. 





WatTeER SUPPLY. 


A number of towns were dependent upon gas or coke for 
their ordinary water supplies. Such an important town as 
Leamington Spa, for instance, with 30,000 inhabitants, depends 
for its water supply entirely upon two pumping stations, one 
driven by gas engines and one other by steam boilers. During 
the coal stoppage the gas undertaking continued to provide gas 
for the former and also supply coke for the latter; and on it, 
therefore, the water supply entirely depended. 


SEWAGE. 
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It is quite impossible to estimate exactly how the unemploy- | 


with a population of a quarter of a million, the sole power for 
sewage pumping is provided by town gas; and this was, of 
course, continued without failure through the stoppage. In 
London the emergency pumps for dealing with storm rainfall, 
of which there was plenty during the strike, are driven by 
3000-B.H.P. gas engines. Had they been out of action, parts 
of London would have been flooded with sewage. 


PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


It is quite impossible to estimate exactly how the unemploy- 
ment figures would have risen, even in an individual town, had 
the gas industry ceased to function. But the following state- 
ments, taken from a large volume of interesting facts from all 
over the country, give some idea of what must have been the 
effect in some of the leading industrial centres. 

In Birmingham, especially, the dislocation caused by the 
strike would have been enormously increased but for the fact 
that the supply of gas and coke was maintained, as there is a 
very large and varied list of firms engaged in the metal indus- 
try in that city all of whom employ gas for one or more heat 
processes vital to their manufactures. These include, to men- 


tion a few typical cases, the manufacture of motor cars, motor | 


cycles, bicycles, rifles, sporting guns, wireless apparatus, elec- 
trical insulators, billet forgings, rolled bars, aluminium die 
castings, light metal stamping, clocks, and gramophone parts. 
Had the home supply of these failed, our foreign competitors 
would at once have stepped in. 

In Coventry, a city famous for its motor industries, thirty 
large firms take over 30 p.ct. of the total output of gas. Had 
they been compelled to close-down through lack of gas supplies, 
it is estimated that no fewer than 17,000 persons, or one-third 
of the total population, would have been thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

In a Derbyshire engineering town of only 60,000 inhabitants 
(Chesterfield), failure of gas and coke supplies would have 
thrown 5000 or 6000 out of work. 

In the city of Nottingham, several thousands would have 
been unemployed if the gas undertaking had not been able 
to supply one large works with gas and coke for generating 
power which previously had been provided by their own plant. 
There are many other instances of the gas industry, not merely 
keeping their former customers going, but coming to the rescue 
of firms previously dependent on other methods of obtaining 
power and heat. In one case at least—at Ludlow—the gas 
undertaking saved the electricity undertaking from ceasing its 
supply. 

In Northampton the boot trade would have been paralyzed 
had the gas-works closed; while in Norwich the headquarters 
of the ‘“‘ Mustard Club”? would have had to close its portals. 
The breweries, also, would have had to cease brewing for lack 
of coke. 

In the Lancashire textile town of Accrington, with only 
49,000 inhabitants, 5000 to_6000 people were kept at work who 
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would have been unemployed but for continued gas and coke 
supplies. 

Carlisle, with only 50,000 inhabitants, has over 10,000 em- 
ployed in works—principally biscuit, tin box, and textile manu. 
facturers—which are dependent upon gas and coke, and which 
were able to carry on throughout the stoppage. 

The great city of Liverpool, which is commercial rather than 
industrial, would have had at least 30,000 persons added to its 
roll of unemployed as the direct result alone of a failure of gas 
and coke. 

From Stafford it is reported that 7ooo men, or a quarter of 
the whole population, would have been thrown out of work in 
the same circumstances. 

In the shipyards, engineering shops, glass works, and lime 
works of Sunderland, although business was already very bad, 
a further 17,000 would probably have been unemployed but for 
the continuance of gas and coke supplies. 

From the great Yorkshire manufacturing city of Sheffield it 
is actually reported that, ‘‘ in the cutlery and lighter trades, few 
firms were affected as regards fuel, because of the unrestricted 
supply of town gas. Most of the firms were already equipped 
with town gas appliances for heating, and the inability to ob- 
tain coal caused little or no inconvenience.’’ It is added that 
there were ‘‘ hundreds of firms in the city fully equipped with 
gas furnaces for the finishing processes of steel; and although 
they had difficulty in securing solid fuel for actual steel melting, 
they were able to keep their works open, end many men em- 
ployed, during the whole of the strike.” 

Six firms alone in the quite small manufacturing town of 
Luton state that, but for gas and coke supplies, 3000 men 
would have been unemployed. 

Again, the Lancashire town of Stockport, with its 120,000 
inhabitants, reports that about fifteen firms, mostly in textile 
manufacture, would have stopped work altogether if the gas 
undertaking had failed them, and some forty others in various 
kinds of industry would have been “‘ gravely affected.’”? The 
total unemployment in this town which would have been the 
direct consequence of a failure of gas and coke supplies is put 
at 20,000 to 25,000. 

In Glasgow it is estimated that trades employing 43,000 per- 
sons would have had to turn them off had no gas or coke 
been forthcoming—such an industry, for example, as that of 
making sewing machines, which employs 6000 hands, being 
dependent on gas for the heat treatment of the metal parts. 

In Dundalk nearly 600, and in Waterford 300, workers 
would have been thrown idle. 

In addition, it may be noted that newspapers almost every- 
where would have been at least seriously embarrassed by a 
failure in the supply of gas, on which the majority to-day al- 
most entirely depend for stereo-metal melting and other pro- 
cesses in printing, as well as for the power in some cases to 
operate their machines. 

Furthermore, a great part of the public lighting of our towns 
and cities would have ceased; many railway stations and re- 
pair sheds would have been put in darkness; Government dock- 
yards and engineering shops would have suffered grave incon- 
venience; hospitals and nursing homes, in particular, where 
gas is very freely used for cooking and heating on account 
of its perfect cleanliness, would have been very badly hit—with 
serious consequences to the patients; and schools, asylums, 
convents, and many other institutions would in many instances 
have been compelled to close for want of gas and coke. 


Value oF Goop RELATIONS. 


But there has been no stoppage. The disasters mentioned 
as typical of many others threatened throughout the country 
have been averted. The supplies of gas and coke have been 
kept going. How has it been possible? First, by having good 
stocks in hand, and then through the devoted efforts of all our 
staffs and managers, and the excellent relations which exist 
in the gas industry between the employers and their men, who, 
because they know by experience the value of settling all ques- 
tions between the two parties by friendly negotiation, had no 
hesitation in preferring the wider interests of the whole of their 
fellow workers (who but for them would have been starving 
and out of employment in their millions) to the narrower in- 
terests of one section of the working population, however much 
they may have sympathized with their desire for short hours 
and long pay. 


——_— 





>o So 


_ , Industrial Gas Heating.—The development in engineering— 
civil, gas, mechanical, and electrical—was discussed by Dr. 
C. M. Walter, head of the Industrial Research Laboratory of 
the Birmingham Gas Department, in his Presidential Address 
to the Midland Section of the Junior Institution of Engineers 
in Birmingham. Dr. Walter predicted that the imports of 
motor spirit would continue to increase, but thought it was 
doubtful whether the use of fuel oil for industrial operations 
would do so, owing to,the enormous advance which had taken 


place in the design of gas heated furnaces. He referred to the 
great increase in the output of gas for industrial heating, and 
also to the manner in which it was gradually replacing coal for 
domestic heating. It was, he said, particularly interesting to 
observe that throughout the period of the coal stoppage the 
factories of Birmingham were enabled to enjoy full supplies 
from the Gas and the Electricity Departments; and, as 4 


result, many thousands of people were saved from being thrown 
out of employment. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Results of Centralized Control of Retort Houses. 


Mr. C, M. Croft, in a practical paper, gives details of the centralized control of retort houses at the Wandsworth Gas- 
Works. He contends that, if the calorific value of the gas is maintained constant from each retort house, more therms 
per ton of coal are obtained than when the quality is sometimes above and sometimes below, though giving an average 


equal to, the standard value. 


The December meeting of the Association, which was held on 
Friday evening last at the Westminster Technical Institute, 
Vincent Square, S.W., was attended by a large number of 
members, and some interested visitors, who had assembled to 
hear a paper (illustrated by a series of lantern slides) by Mr. 
Cc. M. Croft, of Wandsworth. Mr. ArtHUR BROADBENT (the 
President) was in the chair, and remarked upon the good for- 
tune of the Association in having to address them one so well 
known in the gas industry as Mr. Croft. 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL OF GAS MAKING AT 
WANDSWORTH. 


By C. M. Crort, Chief Engineer, Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom District Gas Company. 


This paper is intended primarily to deal with the present 
system of the control of gas manufactured at the Wandsworth 
Works, from calorific, volumetric, and pressure standpoints. 
To enable the method of vacuum control now in operation to 
be fully appreciated, it is first desirable to give a résumé of the 
increase in output of the works, and the working conditions 
which led up to the installation of the plant, the description 
of which will to a large extent form the subject matter of 
this paper. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CARBONIZING PLANT. 


In the year 1910 the output of coal gas from the Wandsworth 
Works was 887,027,000 c.ft., and the carbonizing plant from 
which this was manufactured was installed in No. 3 retort 
house. At this time there were two benches of retorts in this 
building ; one consisting of twelve settings of ten retorts each, 
21 in. by 15 in, Q section, 21 ft. long, the other bench contain- 
ing seven beds of ten retorts, 24 in. by 15 in. QO shape, and 
four beds of 21 in. by 15 in. retorts, all 21 ft. long. The arches 
were primarily built to contain six retorts, but were increased 
in height and rebuilt for tens; the retorts being placed in five 
tiers of two. The effect of this rebuilding was that the arches, 
furnaces, and flues were necessarily more cramped than would 
have been the case had they been originally built for settings 
of ten retorts. In the year 1911 a further bench of six settings 
of ten retorts each, 24 in. by 163 in., round-bottomed © sec- 
tion, was added, and in 1913 another six settings of a similar 
size were installed, with the result that in 1914 this house had 
three benches of retorts, and these were the sole source of coal 
gas manufacture. All the gas taken from this house was col- 
lected from an 18 in. outlet on each bench which was in turn 
connected to a 24 in. atmospheric condenser fixed on the out- 
side of the building, facing east. From this condenser the gas 
was taken to the exhauster house by a 24 in. main for a dis- 
tance of 150 yards. 

In 1917 the erection of a new (No. 4) retort house was com- 
menced, and twelve beds of ten retorts each, 24 in. by 18 in. 
by 23 ft. long, round-bottomed Q section, were installed. This 
house was of the stage floor type, and was fitted with Drakes 
charger and discharger, and De Brouwer hot coke con- 
veyor. It was built on the best available site for handling coal 
direct from large barges, being therefore placed on the river- 
side at the extreme east end of the works, a distance of nearly 
a quarter-of-a-mile from No. 3 house. The gas from this 
house was taken from the bench by an 18-in. main; and ow'ng 
to the great difficulty and expense in obtaining material at that 
time, the 18-in. main was laid to the obsolete No. 2 retort 
house, which had an atmospheric condenser already fixed on 
the west side of the building. This condenser was utilized for 
condensing the gas from No. 4 retort house; and an outlet from 
the condenser was led into the common 24-in. inlet to the 
exhauster house. 

EXTENSIONS IN 1922. 


_In 1922, owing to the continued increase in output, the pro- 
vision of a further retort house was necessitated. No. 2 retort 
house as a building then offered itself for these extens‘ons. 
The shell of the building was in first-class condition, and there 
was an excellent coal stores running parallel to the side of the 
house. The building previously contained sixteen beds of oval 
direct-fired settings of six retorts. These two benches were 
temoved, the foundations strengthened, the roof was height- 
ened, and a modern stage floor house was made, cénta‘ning 
twelve beds of ten retorts practically identical with those 
recently placed in No. 4 retort house. The retorts were 
charged by a Drakes combined charger and discharger, and 
the coke was removed bv a telpher transporter, being auto- 
Matically discharged directly into the skips, and removed, with 
out quenching, to the quenching tanks fixed outside either 
end of the building. As this house was required urgently for 





the winter of 1922-23, we were compelled for expediency to 
connect the outlet main to the partially occupied atmospheric 
condenser main running outside the house. This condenser 
was now common to No. 2 and No. 4 retort houses. From the 
inlet of this condenser, therefore, the gases made in No. 2 and 
No. 4 retort houses ran concurrently. 


DURATION OF CHARGES. 


In 1910 the old No. 3 retort house was worked by three 
shifts, and the charges were of eight hours’ duration, carried 
out by machines designed by the former Engineer, the late 
Mr. H. S.. Freeman. In 1911 these machines, which had 
done excellent service, were replaced by De Brouwer chargers 
and dischargers, and the charges brought up gradually, first 
to ten and then to twelve hours. No. 4 retort house com- 
menced its work with twelve-hour charges with three shitts 
per 24 hours. In 1920 it was decided to make trials by con- 
tinuing twelve-hour charges, but to work only two shifts of 
eight hours per 24 hours. The charges were made slightly 
heavier; and owing to the fact that the charging had to be 
compressed into a shorter period, the gas was derived from 
the retort houses in gluts. It will be apparent that this must 
be the case, as all the charging had to take place in a period 
of eight hours which previously had been spread over twelve 
hours, and thus there were two intervals of four hours between 
each shift when no charging was done. In December, 1923, 
when No. 2 retort house commenced work, the same system 
was adopted, and this additional production intensified these 
periodical gluts of gas, though the difficulty was moderated 
by breaking-up the shifts in the following manner : 


{ 6a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
No.2house .... . | 6p.m.,, 2am. 

{ 8am. to4p.m. and 
Se ee | Sp.m.,, 4a.m. 

{10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 
No.4house .. . 110 p.m. ,, 6a.m. 


These gluts were modified, but they could not be eliminated. 
It will be seen from the plan of the general arrangement of 
the works that all these retort houses are at varying distances 
from the exhauster house, and that, owing to the system of 
connections, they were all subjected to one common “ pull ”’ at 
the exhauster inlets, which caused varying degrees of vacuum 
at the various retort houses, according to their physical differ- 
ences and varying distances from the exhauster house. These 
disabilities were partially remedied by the manipulation of the 
outlet valve of each retort house and by the provision of re- 
tort house governors, but these methods of control did not 
effectually meet the case. It was found in practical working 
that the condition of the house with the worst quality gas, or 
tailings, and subject to local conditions, had to be the one 
which dominated the whole situation; and there were not 
sufficient means of selectivity to pull on each retort house as 
the quality or volume of the gas demanded. The change-over 
from three shifts to two of necessity effected economies in car- 
bonizing wages; but it was felt that the true economies of 
this system could not be obtained until other means of control 
were installed to meet the case. 


VARYING OUTPUT FROM RETORT HOUSES. 


To recapitulate the position at this time, No. 3 retort house, 
with a capacity of 4 million c.ft. per day, was being charged 
at 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 8 p.m. to 4 a.m.; No. 4 retort house, 
with a capacity of 2,640,000 c.ft. per day, was being charged 
at 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. to 6 a.m.; and No. 2 retort 
house, with a capacity of 2,640,000 c.ft. per day, was being 
charged at 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 6 p.m. to 2 a.m. The effect is 
shown on fig. 2, which indicates that the hourly output of gas 
from the retort house varied greatly. For instance, on Dec. 20, 
1925, it varied from 287,000 c.ft. in one hour to 401,000 c.ft. in 
another hour during the day, whereas the average hourly make 
for that day was 349,000 c.ft. The problem which then pre- 
sented itself was to find the simplest and most economical 
method of maintaining a vacuum to suit the local conditions of 
each house, while maintaining as nearly as nossible a constant 
calorific value in the gas made. Many possible alternatives pre- 
sented themselves; the most obvious way apparently being the 
fixing of a greater number of retort house governors, so that each 
bench was subjected to individual control. It was felt, however, 
that retort house governors would only partially meet the case; 
their function being a control of vacuum on the hydraulic main 
without discriminating between volume and quality. It was 
also felt that this type of plant is very sensitive to wear and 
tear, and that, to work efficiently, it requires a large amount 
of skilled and intelligent supervision, thus occupying the time 
of the stage foreman when he might otherwise be employed 
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more closely attending the charging and discharging and other 
retort house operations. 

Another alternative was to place duplicate exhausters to 
each retort house. The disadvantages of this system were 
great, entailing, as it would, the additional cost of the ex- 
hausters and some form of driving them—such as steam 
generating plant, electric motors, or gas engines—and of six 
men (three each shift in each house) additional to those already 
employed. Even then this system presents a potential source 
of danger, as each exhauster attendant would be working inde- 
pendently of the other, and would naturally be anxious to ob- 
tain the greatest possible volume of gas from the retort house, 
and might, should two houses have a glut of gas at the same 
time, place such pressure on the purifying plant as to blow 
seals or to cause one or other of the many petty annoyances 
possible in such circumstances, and with which my hearers 
will be well acquainted. This system would also necessitate 
the equipment of many instruments, gauges, calorific re- 
corders, &c., as it would be imperative for each house to 
have a complete record of its own volume and quality, so 
that, in the event of poor gas being made, the blame could be 
allocated. 


1.—PLAN 
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The third alternative was to alter the inlet connections from 
the retort houses in the exhauster house, so as to connect each 
house to a separate set of exhausters. This system would have 
removed the available stand-by plants and necessitated the 
provision of an extra number of smaller exhausters—a policy 
which was not considered desirable—or, alternatively, a com. 
plex system of by-passes permitting any exhauster under sud. 
den emergency to be used for dealing with the gas from one 
or more retort houses. The latter system, however, was con- 
sidered dangerous, as it would be complicated, and slow in 
action in a case of emergency. 


VacuuM CONTROL SySTEM. 


As none of the foregoing alternatives fulfilled our particular 
requirements, some other form of control had to be devised; 
and it was decided to adopt the vacuum control system which 
is now in operation at Wandsworth, and which may be re- 
membered by some of the members of the Association who 
visited the Wandsworth Works in February of this year. 
[For an account of this visit, see ‘‘ JouRNaL’’ for Feb. 24, 
p. 466.] 

For a year or two the growing necessity for this control haa 
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become more and more apparent, and opportunities had been 
taken during the previous two years of obtaining details, and 
of inspecting, where possible, any form of governor which 
wemed to fulfil the required functions. Such a governor had 
«0 be extremely sensitive to variations in vacuum or pres- 
sure, capable of constant use and easy adjustment, and power- 
yl, but at the same time not sensitive to extraneous interfer- 
eves. oe 
Since 1919 several types of governors, both British and 
foreign, were submitted for consideration by various firms ; 
nd finally Mr. Harry Donkin, of Messrs. Bryan Donkin Com- 
pany, Ltd., who had taken a special interest in this matter, 
suggested the type of governor which has now been adopted. 
This regulator is known as the ‘‘ Arca,’ and is now manufac- 
tured in Great Britain by Messrs. Belliss & Morcom, Ltd., for 
British Arca Regulators, Ltd. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONTROL STATION. 


Once having decided upon the form of regulator, the design 
{ the vacuum control station was proceeded with. A site was 
selected immediately opposite the existing exhauster house, ex- 
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Fig. 3.—Hydraulic Pressure Cylinder and Relay Control. 


cavations were made, and a large collecting box (fig. 34) 
(16 ft. long by 4 ft. wide by 4 ft. deep, the cast-iron plates being 
4 ft. square), was built. The design was such that all side plates 
and end plates were capable of taking 24-in. main connections. 
The bottom of this box is laid with concrete, giving a slight fall 


to one corner, for drainage of tar and liquor. This drainage is 
passed through a self-acting seal of the ordinary type. The 
side facing the exhauster house was connected into the common 
exhauster inlet main. Immediately on the plates of the box 
on the inlet side, four rack valves were fitted. To one of these 
valves was connected the 24-in. outlet main from No, 3, retort 
house, with a butterfly valve placed next to the valve. The 
other valves were left shut pending the necessary alterations to 
the mains of No. 2 and No. 4 retort houses respectively. The 
alterations taking place in the summer, No. 3 retort house was 








the only one at work. Thus, by opening this valve and the 
exhauster inlet valve, this house was operated, as before, 
directly to the exhausters, but through the receiving box. The 
necessary alterations to separate No. 4 retort house from No. 2 
were then made. The condenser along the western side of 
No. 2 retort house was still utilized as a condenser for the gas 
made in No. 4 retort house, and No. 2 retort house was there- 
fore deprived of sufficient condensing area. To overcome this, 
and to simplify the connections to the vacuum control station, 
an overhead main was laid on trestles from No. 2 retort house 
direct to the vacuum control box, while the main from No. 4 
retort house was diverted, and an atmospheric condenser fixed 
on the side of this house. This series of alterations ensured 
that each house had its own separate connection to the inlet of 
the box of the vacuum control station. As the valves were 
already fixed on the side of the collecting box, the connections 
to No. 4 and No. 2 retort houses could be made without further 
interference with gas making. Similar butterfly valves were 
fitted immediately prior to the valves on the inlet box for the 
other two mains. ‘These butterfly valves are the actual governor 
valves and are operated by the ‘‘ Arca ’’ apparatus as described 
hereafter. 

Tue ‘* Arca ’’? REGULATOR. 


The ‘* Arca ”’ regulator consists of two portions, the hydraulic 
pressure cylinder and the relay control. As will be seen from 
fig. 3, the pressure cylinder has a single-acting piston ol 
long stroke connected by a wire rope to a quadrant fixed on the 
spindle of the butterfly valve. A counterbalance weight is fixed 
on the quadrant, the duty of which is to keep the rope taut and 
ensure the return of the valve as the pressure cylinder empties. 
These pressure cylinders are fitted on the working platform of 
the control house, immediately over the butterfly valves. 
In working, the slightest movement of the piston in the pres- 
sure cylinder causes a correspondingly similar movement of 
the butterfly valve. The water supply for working the 
‘* Arca ’’’ apparatus should be of a pressure not less than 15 lbs. 
per sq. in. At Wandsworth it is stored in a tank fixed at a 
suitable height, the supply to which is regulated by an ordinary 
ball valve. Prior to its admission to the apparatus, the water 
is passed through gravel filters, to remove any solid matter. 


RELAY CONTROL. 


The relay control operates the admission of water to, and 
drainage from, the hydraulic pressure cylinder. This relay de- 
vice contains an ‘‘ impulse receiver ’’ connected by a pivoted 
lever (tension-spring controlled) to a rubber diaphragm, the 
movement, or ‘* breathing,’’ of which varies with the vacuum 
of the retort house. One end of this pivoted lever impinges on 
a small jet of water, and its movement is arranged to suppress 
more or less the free flow of water from the jet, thus causing a 
difference of pressure in the pipe or chamber which supplies the 
jet. This pressure difference is multiplied on a diaphragm 
directly connected to a small pilot shuttle valve. The function 
of this valve, which has suitable ports, is to permit water under 
pressure to flow to the pressure cylinder, to allow water to 
drain from the cylinder, or to maintain a steady pressure in it. 
The sensitiveness of the ‘‘ impulse receiver ’’ is exceedingly 
great, and the smallest movement of the vacuum diaphragm 
will give a movement of the pilot valve and a corresponding 
movement of the pressure piston and butterfly governor valve. 

The mode of operation is as follows: If the diaphragm re- 
mains steady, the water flows straight through the ports of the 
shuttle valve to waste, and is non-operative. Should, however, 
the vacuum on the retort house be disturbed—increased or de- 
creased—this shuttle valve moves, and the ports either admit 
water to the hydraulic ram or release water, thus operating the 
piston, which, in turn, moves the butterfly valve in the re- 
quired direction. The flow of water required to operate the 
‘““Arca’’ regulator is negligible, and runs away to a holder 
tank. The hydraulic ram is so powerful that a man standing 
on the quadrant or counterbalance weight does not affect its 
movement. These regulators adjust themselves for volume 
without manual manipulation, and, if left unattended, would 
maintain a constant vacuum at any given point. In retort 
house working, however, the vacuum requires to be varied in 
accordance with the volume and the quality of the gas being 
made. The adjustment thus necessitated is obtained by the 
vacuum control operator by a very slight movement of a little 
key fitted to the relay valve, and is similar in action to the 
winding of a clock; the limit of movement being only a small 
portion of a revolution. 

As I have said, we consider it useless for any type of retort 
house control to regulate the volume irrespective of quality. 
Therefore, three small exhausters are fitted in the basement of 
the vacuum control station. The inlets of these exhausters are 
connected directly to the foul main of each retort house, and a 
sample stream of gas is continuously drawn immediately the 
gas is generated. The service from the outlet of the exhauster 
is laid at an angle as a condenser ; the condensates flowing back 
to the box. These exhausters are placed in a battery—one be- 
ing available for each retort house—and are separately driven 
from a countershaft. The outlets from the exhausters are 
fitted to Carr-Nairne jet calorimeters; this type of calorimeter 
being provided with a small oxide purifier which, by the use of 
two unions, can be easily and quickly changed by the attendant. 
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FIG. 3a.—GENERAL ARRANGEMENTr OF COLLECTING BOX, BUTTERFLY VALVES, AND CONNECTIONS. 


The instrument board is divided into panels; each panel pro- 
viding a complete unit for testing and control of its appropriate 
retort house. 


CALORIFIC VALUE. 


The exact calorific value of the gas from any retort house is 
thus observed within a few minutes after the gas has left the 
retorts; and the exhaust pull on that house can be regulated by 
the ‘‘ Arca’ apparatus to maintain a constant calorific value. 
To enable the operator in the control room to maintain the 
required vacuum, a I-in. service pipe is laid from the hydraulic 
main of each retort house to the control house, where on each 
service pipe is fitted a dead-beat vacuum indicator which is 
clearly visible to the operator when he is standing near the 
controls, and also a recording vacuum gauge which gives a 24 
hours’ record for reference purposes. From the collecting box 
a pipe is run to a clearly visible vacuum indicator which shows 
the amount of vacuum created by the exhausters within the 
box; and on this pipe is fitted a vacuum recorder for reference 
purposes. From the outlet of the main exhausters a pipe is run 
to the control room, where a pressure gauge is fitted to indicate 
the total back pressure thrown by the scrubbers, purifiers, ana 
holders, and to guard against blowing seals, &c. To verify the 
working of the jet calorimeters, a recording water-flow calori- 
meter is connected by a pipe to the main outlet of the station 
meters; and the average quality of the mixed gases from the 
retort houses, after purification, is recorded. The records ob- 








tained on this instrument prove that a level quality of gas can 
be obtained of the desired standard value. Any slight variations 
in quality at this stage practically disappear by mixing in the 
holders. A standard Boys calorimeter is provided in the con- 
trol house, for testing the gas from various parts of the works. 
The gas supplied to each jet calorimeter and to the recording 
water-flow calorimeter can be turned on to the Boys calori- 
meter, and each instrument may be calibrated and checked 
from time to time. Supply pipes from each gasholder outlet 
are also connected to this Boys calorimeter ; and the gas leaving 
any holder may thus be tested. 

As a routine practice, the town gas is continuously tested in 
the valve room as it is supplied to the district; but, as is oiten 
the case, the outlets of several holders may be open to the dis- 
trict at the same time. Therefore, the Boys calorimeter, which 
may be connected to any holder separately, gives an opportunity 
of testing the gas supplied by each holder, and checks any varia- 
tion in the quality of the gas which may be due to storage. In 
addition to the above, carburetted water gas is tested on this 
instrument, and its quality maintained at the same standard as 
the coal gas, so that there shall be no fluctuations due to vary- 
ing percentage of admixture through clinkering periods or other 
causes, 

Finally, there is installed a battery of sulphuretted hydrogen 
testing sets containing lead acetate papers, continuously in 
operation on the gas leaving the works purifiers and each gas- 
holder. From the above, it will be seen that the gas from each 
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DIAGRAM SHEWING ARRANGEMENT or EXHAUSTER CONTROL 





FIG. 4.—STEAM CONTROL ARRANGEMENT, 
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FIG. s.—VACUUM CONTROL, EXHAUSTERS ONLY. 


retort house can be maintained at practically constant calorific 
power by means of the exhausters and ‘ Arca’’ regulators, 
which are easily regulated-by the operator to allow for widely 
varying volumes of gas and for the different distances of the 
houses from the point of control, and other factors. 


VALUE OF CONSTANT CALORIFIC POWER. 


It has been found that, if the calorific power of the gas is 
maintained practically constant at the standard value from each 
retort house during the whole of the 24 hours, more therms per 
ton are obtained than when the quality is sometimes above and 
sometimes below, though giving an average equal to, the 
standard calorific power. Variations in calorific power are also 
accompanied by other undesirable effects. For instance, the 
percentage of inerts is usually larger than with level working, 
and it is not always possible properly to mix the qualities in the 
holders, so that variations then occur in the quality supplied to 
the district. Moreover, variations in quality mean undue varia- 
tions in the volume and the rate of passage of the gas through 
the purifying plant, where level time contact is essential. 

As one common pull is now required on the receiving cham- 
ber, it is unnecessary and undesirable that each exhauster en- 
gine should be separately governed. The Donkin hydraulic 
regulators, as such, were therefore put out of action, but the 
throttle valves were kept in use. A flexible steel wire was con- 
nected to the top of the spindle of each regulator, and the wires 
were led over suitable pulleys from the exhauster house to the 
control room. There they terminate on screwed spindles with 


hand-wheels. These are fixed in a steel channel in such a way 
that turning the hand wheels either opens or closes the throttles. 


| The bell and spindle of each hydraulic regulator is thus retained 


as a balance; and stops can be arranged on the spindles to 


| prevent the engine speed being varied too greatly—t.e., actually 


stopped, or given too great a speed from the control room. 
This arrangement gives the control room attendant complete 
command of the exhauster pull. The arrangement is shown in 
diagrammatic form in fig. 4. 


MEASUREMENT OF VOLUME. 


It will be realized that this control room at present functions 
for the control of vacuum and quality; but it is intended that 
the volume of the gas from each retort house shall be measured, 
and a type of meter suitable for this purpose is being sought. 
The meters that have at present come to our notice do not ap- 
pear to fulfil entirely the requirements, as it will be realized 
that the amount of gas passing through each main varies from 
time to time when the full retort house is working, and that 
when part of the retort house is shut down during the sum- 
mer, or for repair, the quantity of gas fluctuates considerably 
in comparison with the maximum capacity of the meters, thus 
preventing accurate registration. 

Another ideal at which we are aiming is so to co-ordinate the 
calorimeters and regulators that they will be automatically 
corrective for quality. Owing to the delicacy of the process, no 
success has yet been obtained; but we hope that experiments 
will eventually lead to success. 
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IMPROVED PRACTICE. 


The reasons for the provision of the control room and the 
description of the vacuum control system being now fully ex- 
plained, it may interest my hearers to give some details as to 
the improved practice that this system has brought about. In 
the first place, it should be noted that the declared calorific 
value of this Company is 470 B.Th.U., gross, and that water 
gas is manufactured on a yearly average of about 15 p.ct. in 
normal times, and always of a calorific value equal to the coai 
gas. 
water gas (which is avoided as much as possible in ordinary 
routine) does not affect either the consumer or the working of 
the retort houses. In other words, carburetted water, gas in 
this Company is not used in any way as a diluent. Each 
variety of gas has to stand on its own footing; and both varie- 
ties must, therefore, be of the same calorific value. There- 
fore, in giving the following figures, it has not been necessary 
to give details of the percentage of water gas, though in all 
cases it may be taken that the average does not exceed 15 p.ct. 


WorKING RESULTs. 


Since the operation of the vacuum control house, the gas has 
most decidedly been of a more constant quality and composition, 
as regards both calorific value and inert content. Fig. 5 is 
taken from a typical day prior to the operation of the vacuum 
control station. It shows that the gas was of an average of 
474 B.Th.U. This average was made up of gas which varied 
from a maximum of 4837 B.Th.U., or 2°9 p.ct. above the de- 


HOURLY MAKE 


Thus a sudden increase or decrease in the percentage of . | 


sider a minimum. An item of interest to those of my hearers 
connected with the actual manufacture of gas would have been 
the increases in the amount of therms obtained per ton of coa| 
carbonized. Owing, however, to the disastrous coal stoppage, 
which has lasted during the greater part of this year, and. 
in fact, the greater part of the time the control house has 
been in operation, it is impossible to give comparisons. The 
quality of the gas has had to be altered to meet the emergency, 
and coal of all sorts has been obtained from sundry places 
spread over the globe, and has varied in its quality as it has jp 
its source of origin. No reliable or comparable figures could 
therefore be given at this stage; but from nearly a year’s work. 
ing we are satisfied that the system has proved of undoubted 
advantage and improvement to the Company’s practice. 


EFFECT OF PEAK LoaDs. 

During the year there occurs in all gas-works a time when 
the rate of manufacture of gas has to be suddenly accelerated 
to meet cold snaps, foggy days, and other emergencies; and 
consequently a greater pressure is thrown upon the purifying 
plant during the rush periods. These sudden emergencies, oc. 
curring as they do generally in the winter, when the plant js 
working at or near its maximum capacity, are apt to caus 
anxiety by throwing greatly increased back pressure at the out. 
let of the exhausters. As a method of partially overcoming 
these difficulties, a booster has*been fixed at Wandsworth on 


| the line of connection from the outlet of the station meters t: 


the inlet of the holders. This booster is of 500,000 c.ft. per 
hour capacity, direct-coupled to an electric motor. The starter 
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clared value, to a minimum of 463°5 B.Th.U., or 1°4 p.ct. 
below the declared value. It also shows how the quality of the 
gas varied when the ‘‘ gluts ’’ and ‘‘ slumps ”’ came over from 


the retort house in response to the charging operations. Fig. 6 
indicates a typical day after the vacuum control station 


had been put into operation. The gas made on that day was 
an average of 470°4 B.Th.U., or 0°085 p.ct. above the declared 
value. The maximum calorific value of the day was 473°8 
B.Th.U., or 0°8 p.ct. above the declared value, with a minimum 
of 464°3 B.Th.U., or 12 p.ct. below the declared value. These 
days are not specially selected, but are average days taken at 
random. 

Fig. 2 shows a chart of the hourly makes from the retort 
houses prior to the control and, in fact, on the day of fig. 5. 
The next chart, fig. 7, gives the hourly make of gas on the day 
shown in fig. 6, from which it will be seen that no improvement 
in quality can be taken from the hourly make, which was vary- 
ing from hour to hour in both cases. This shows the capability 
of the vacuum control plant to deal with any variation in 
quality, with a capacity to control quality irrespective of any 
variation in hourly make. 


INCREASED MOuTHPIECE MAKE, 


Another effect is the increased mouthpiece make. This is 
most marked; and therefore less plant is required for the pro- 
duction of a given quantity of gas. Another most important 
feature is that at no point is undue pressure present in any re- 
tort, and the deposition of retort carbon, or scurf, has been 
considerably reduced—in fact, it has now reached what we con- 


7.~HOURLY MAKES, 
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ARC CONTROL. 


and regulator of this booster is placed in such a positivi 
as to be under the control of the vacuum control attendant, 
who, as already explained, has a recording pressure gauge 
showing the total works pressure. When the total works 
back-pressure arrives at a pre-determined point, this booster is 
started, and can be controlled at such a speed as partially o1 
practically wholly to remove the pressure necessary to lift th 
holders. Thus all the plant after the outlet of the exhausters 
is relieved by a corresponding amount of pressure. 

At a maximum, the booster is worked at such a speed as ti 
reduce the pressure on the outlet of the meters to not less than 
two-tenths water pressure. 

To prevent any sudden stoppage of the passage of gas, due t 
the accidental failure of the booster at any time, an automatic- 
ally operated by-pass valve is fitted, which, with the slowing- 
down of the booster, opens, and allows a free passage of gas. 

Discussion. 

The Prestpent said all would agree that the exposition they ha 
had of the ingenious developments at Wandsworth would prove x 
tremely useful. They were particularly grateful to Mr. Croft for th 
interest he had manifested in the Association by coming and giving 
them so admirable an address. They were all aware that Wands 
worth was supplied with cheap gas; and that night there had been 
given to them some indication of the efforts that had been made to 
get costs down to the lowest possible figure, by the development © 
this system of control of the output from the retort houses. As 
distribution man, he (the President) could say how much they 4p- 
preciated a constant calorific value. The fact that at Wandswort! 
it was found possible to keep the calorific value so constant must hav 
a very good effect upon their manufacturing costs. 
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Mr. SypNey G. MaRTLEW asked whether Mr. Croft could give some 
indication of the cost of the equipment. 


THe QUESTION oF SHIFTS. 


Mr. Leonarp Lacgy remarked that doubtless most of those mem- 
bers who were engaged on the works had had experience of working 
twelve-hour charges with two eight-hour shifts, and had come up 
against some difficulties. One of these was the early hour in the 
morning at which some of the men had to start work. Another 
difficulty was that for four hours after each shift the retort houses 
were left practically unattended. Was the author troubled with 
blocked retorts? In his own experience there had been some such 
cases. All present must have been struck with the ingenious arrange- 
ments adopted at Wandsworth for regulating the quality of the gas 
from the various retort houses. He noticed that the author dis- 
cussed the question of retort house governors, and decided against 
their use as the sole-means of controlling the quality of the gas; 
but it would have seemed to him (Mr. Lacey) that, although there 
was a regulated vacuum on the outlet of the retort house, it would 
still be necessary to maintain, in the case of a retort house of any 
considerable size, constant conditions from one end of the house to 
the other, and that for this purpose, in addition to the scheme out- 
lined, it would be requisite for some retort house governors to be 
used. Had the author any retort. house governors at all, or were 
the mains so big that the vacuum tould be maintained throughout ? 
He thought that the practice at Wandsworth of working with 15 p.ct. 
of water gas only, and that of the same calorific value as the coal 
gas, was, if not unique, at any rate very unusual. He quite agreed 
with the desirability of aiming at that ideal to which the author 
had referred in the latter part of his paper—namely, so to co-ordinate 
the calorimeters and regulators that they would be automatically cor- 
rective for quality. It would be interesting to know what progress 
had been made in this direction. He would also be glad to hear 
whether Mr. Croft was able to maintain his contention that the out- 
put in therms per ton was increased by the system now in operation. 
The paper was one of great value. Apart from the actual descrip- 
tion of the ** Arca ’’ regulator, the author’s account of the problems 
in connection with the different retort houses, and of the conditions 
to which they had had to adapt themselves, was highly instructive. 


Retort House GOVERNORS. 


Mr. W°T. Kensnote (Lea Bridge) remarked that, in discussing 
vacuum control, Mr. Croft had dealt with a subject which was dear 
to the heart of carbonizing engineers. He spoke very well indeed 
of the “ Arca’ regulator; and it would seem that if they all had 
this device installed, they would be saved a lot of walking about. 
The advantages of a good, reliable system of vacuum control were 
obvious to everyone. It was only on such a basis that one could 
hope to obtain the highest vield with a low inert content and con- 
stant composition gas. Those of them who had been privileged to 
see the apparatus at Wandsworth probably afterwards thought a 
good deal about it; and he, for one, came to the conclusion that he 
did not like it. One reason for this was that he had always thought 
of his ideal large retort house as one in which there would be a 
retort house governor to about every four or five beds; these governors 
being so arranged that alterations could be made without having 
to go to the top of the bench. He must sav, however, that what 
Mr. Croft had put forward towards the end of his paper had greatly 
impressed him with the manner in which the apparatus had per- 
formed its work. He would like to ask Mr. Croft whether his re- 
torts were fitted with one or two ascension pipes. Vacuum control 
entered in largely where one had 20 or 22 ft. retorts and only one 
ascension pipe. It was a question of the degradation of the gas. 
Of course, with only one ascension pipe, there was only this one to 
look after, and perhaps money might be saved in that way; but per- 
sonally he thought that a very good case could be made out for two 
ascension pipes. 

Mr. R. E. Grentns (Tottenham) asked what was the inert per- 
centage of the gas under this process. 

Mr. E. Rowranp Wits alluded to the varying distances of the 
retort houses from the control room, and inquired what lag there 
was in the pipe that took the gas from the houses to the jet calori- 
meters. He thought the author had been rather fortunate in being 
able to maintain a fairly constant percentage of water gas. Many 
of them had very fluctuating loads, and were compelled to pick up 
and drop their water gas plants at extremely short notice. 

Two-SHIFT AND THREE-SHIFT WORKING. 

Mr. Watter GroGono (Fulham) said he had listened to the paper 
with great interest; but he looked at the matter from the point of 
view of the policy that was underlying it—namely, two-shift work- 
ing, with a four-hour gap. Was Mr. Croft absolutely satisfied that 
two-shift working was better than ordinary three-shift working? 
The advantages he knew of were slightlv reduced labour costs and 
four hours for repair work in between. The disadvantages were the 
ones the author had evidently run into—variation of calorific power 
and volume of gas, and its attendant worries. It was necessary to 
put down plant to take the maximum hour’s make, which with two- 
shift work was a very high peak. Then, the house had to be de- 
Signed so that the machine was capable of charging the whole of 
the retorts in it in eight hours; whereas if it was doing three-shift 
work, and twelve-hour charges, the house could be large enough 
for the machine to do only two-thirds of it in e?ght hours, Another 
question was whether there was a reduced output from the house 
due to the two-shift, as compared with the three-shift, working. 
Some years ago he, the speaker, had under his control a house which 
had a governor to every two beds; and this house was practically 
unworkable, from the amount of attention that had to be given 
‘0 these governors. It had 44 settings in four beds. When the ar- 
rangement was altered, and a governor put on each section, every- 
ne became quite quiet. He rather gathered that the author had 

tort house governors at work as well. He did not say whether 
© was working with dry mains or seals, or with single or continuous 





hydraulic mains. There: was also the question of feeding and clinker- 
ing furnaces. Were the furnaces left entirely alone during the four- 
hour gap; and, if so, what was the difference in the producer gas 
at the beginning and end of the period, and how did it affect the heats ? 

Mr. E. C. Nasu (South Metropolitan Gas Company) remarked 
that the paper described mass vacuum control. He could foresee a 
time when it would be necessary to rebuild settings so controlled; 
and if the retort houses were large, it might not be possible to renew 
the whole of the settings in one year, in which case they would for 
a time be working one half with new settings and the other half 
with old ones. Under these conditions, it seemed to him that it 
would be impossible to get the maximum efficiency from the new 
settings if they were put on the same control as the old. 

Mr. E. E. Catvert (Gas Light and Coke Company) expressed 
surprise that the author made such a low-quality coal gas as 47¢ 
B.Th.U. Under the conditions outlined in the paper, he must at one 
period get off very high calorific power gas; and, in order to bring 
this down to 475 B.Th.U., he must put on a tremendous vacuum, 
with the usual effect upon the proportion of inerts. Had the author 
been able, under the ‘‘ Arca’’ system, to maintain his quality during 
the coal troubles of the past six months, which must have been a 
very good test of this unique method of retort house control? The 
experience he had had would be of great benefit to others. Perhaps 
the author would tell them how the make of the house with the two- 
shift system compared with that when working three shifts. 


Vacuum AND Maximum Make. 


Mr. J. H. Gotpsmitu (Hon. Secretary) said he would like to know 
the vacuum that was reached in the retorts when the maximum make 
was coming off. There must be a high degree of vacuum in the 
retorts just after charging, if the gas was to be pulled down to 475 
B.Th.U. It looked as though the inerts might be expected to be 
rather high, through pulling in air or furnace gases. He was in 
agreement with the desirability of metering the gas stream from 
each retort house, and would be glad to hear whether the author 
had found a satisfactory meter which would cheaply do this. Co- 
ordination of the calorimeters and the regulators, so that one could 
get autmatic control of the calorific value, was a very desirable end 
to aim at; and probably in the near future such a thing would be 
possible. There was a calorimeter on the market at present which 
lent itself particularly to the autematic control of an instrument like 
the ‘* Arca ’’ regulator; but he had never heard of its being so used. 
Had anv difference been found between the calorific value figures 
of the three streams of gas separately and of the mixed gas after- 
wards? The use of a small exhauster for drawing samples from 
each retort house make was interesting. Had Mr. Croft experienced 
any difficulty with tar in the calorimeters—seeing that he had only 
a small purifier to take out the sulphuretted hydrogen? Did this 
purifier last a reasonable time, in view of the tar and tar fog likely 
to go forward ? 

Mr. BULLWINKLE wondered whether, with the increased draw he 
had to put on to get the gas away at charging time, the author was 
of opinion that the inerts might be greater at that time: and, if so, 
whether this was due to air or furnace gases being pulled in, or 
whether the retorts and joints were so tight that it was due solely 
to the cracking-up of the gas. 

Mr. M. Worker (Lea Bridge) asked whether Mr. Croft could give 
them. in addition to the percentage of inerts in the gas. the average 
snecific gravity, because, though constant calorific value was very 
desirable, so also was constant specific gravity. The increased pull 
to get the rich gas down to 470 B.Th.U. must considerably affect the 
specific gravity. 


Mr. Crort’s REPLIES TO QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Crort, on rising to reply, remarked that the members had 
given him a good many questions to answer, and he would do his 
best to deal with them all. With regard to the cost of the equip- 
ment, he did not know whether the questioner meant the cost of 
the new plant or the cost of running it. The cost of installing the 
plant would depend to a great extent upon circumstances; and it 
would be difficult to give a definite figure. His own plant required 
alterations of the mains and other work which would not apply to 
all cases. However, he thought the cost of the vacuum control 
station itself was somewhere about £1500. In this the alterations 
to the mains were not taken into account; the amount was for the 
instruments, collecting box, and exhausters. As to men commencing 
work at a very early hour of the morning, it so happened that the 
great majority of his stokers—at any rate at Wandsworth, where 
the two-shift system was in operation—lived very near the works; 
and there had been no trouble whatever on this account. They had 
not been troubled with blocked retorts; and it was not found that 
there were any more stopped pipes than under the old system. In 
fact, there was no trouble whatever from this cause. In the case of 
sudden emergency during the four hours a retort house was left, the 
foreman, who was always going about, could easily secure the as- 
sistance of men from another house. Retort house governors were 
not used now. They had been gradually given up, and were com- 
pletely done away with when the vacuum control system was in- 
stalled. There were tar towers for every six settings throughout 
the works. He could unhesitatingly say that there had been no re- 
duction in therms with the twelve-hour charges. The therms per 
ton increased slightly, because they used somewhat heavier charges. 
There were now two ascension pipes to each retort throughout the 
Company—at Wandsworth, Mitcham. and Epsom—and they did not 
think the gas lost in calorific value through the delay in getting from 
the retorts. The inerts in the coal gas, on an average, were: CO., 
2°5 p.ct.; O, o-2 p.ct.; and N, 16 p.ct.—total, 18°7 p.ct. r 

As to the time lag between the generation of the gas and its 
reaching the testing instrument, this was estimated at from four 
to five minutes. The proportion of water gas during the recent 
strike was, of course, greater than 15 p.ct. When sudden emergencies 
arose, the amount had to be increased; but under average conditions 
they maintained the proportion round about the figure he had named. 
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For the conditions existing’ at Wandsworth, he-should say-unhesitat- 
ingly that two-shift working was better than three-shift. This was 
also the case at Epsom. The system had not been adopted: at Mit- 
cham, because the retorts were of a different:size. It was found 
that in the two-shift plan there was not only economy, but improved 
working. They had always at Wandsworth rather -under-worked 
their machines; and they did this because they regarded: it as being 
more economical than having fewer machines over-worked. The 
practice throughout the Company was to have one charger for every 
twelve beds. As to whether there was any reduction in output con- 
sequent upon the introduction of two-shift working with twelve- 
hour charges, he had stated in his paper that the charges were. slightly 
heavier. They did not lose anything. In fact, their mouthpiece 
makes were slightly up. They had single hydraulic mains—two per 
bench. No difference was found in the heats, consequent upon the 
method ‘of working adopted. There was never a-definite vacuum on 
the retorts. The charts confirmed his point that the flexibility of the 
vacuum control station was well able to overcome any difficulties 
of the: periods of glut and diminished: gas production. They. did not 
find that the quality of the gas» was richer during gluts than 
at other periods. The tests carried out did not refer to the. very 
difficult period of the coal strike. During that time they were giving 
a constant 450 B.Th.U. They went down. slowly, and recovered 
slowly also; and the complaints were gratifyingly few in number. 
Tt was their practice to maintain always just a level gauge. on the 


) 





retorts, during, all.the time, over the whole. day. Comparing the 
make of a house over twenty-four hours. with two-shift and three. 
shift working, he did not think that there was much difference, except 
that, with the slightly increased mouthpiece make which he had 
explained in copnection.with the two-shift working, there was 4 
slightly.greater output of the whole house. They could now keep their 
gases constant all through; and they found the streams from the 
three retort houses andthe finished gas were practically identical ip 
value. The purifiers for the calorimeters were changed about once 4 
week ; and they did not get trouble from-any tar coming forward. The 
pipes were laid.at a good slant; and most of the tar dropped back to 
the collecting box. The calorimeters were therefore never out of 
action from this cause. They did not at any time get an increase 
in inerts, because the quality. of the gas was practically constant 
nine Re eae the inerts were practically constant throughout the 
period. 


The PRESIDENT said he desired personally to thank Mr. Croft 
for the great trouble fie had taken, first in the preparation of 
his address, and then in coming to deliver it to them. 

In response to a hearty vote of thanks from the members— 
which was accorded on the proposition of Mr. Grocono, 
seconded by Mr, H. J. Rispy (South Metropolitan Gas Com. 
pany)—Mr. Crort declared that he himself had enjoyed the 
evening thoroughly. - : 








SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Joint Meeting of the Eastern and the Western 
Districts.of the Association was held in Windsor House, Edin- 
burgh, on Saturday, Dec. 11, when an address by Mr. C. B. 
Tully on ‘* Modern Gas Manufacture,’? was read by Mr. 


| 


Oliver E. Yeo, of Newark, Mr. Tully’s Assistant, to a large | 


attendance of members. 


Mr. Daritinc (Cowdenbeath), President of the Eastern Dis- 
trict, took the chair, and extended to the members of the 
Western District a cordial welcome to Edinburgh. He said it 
was a matter for regret that Mr. Tully could not be with them 
in person. 


MODERN GAS MANUFACTURE. 
Be. C....B., Totes. 


Developments are taking place so. rapidlv in the gas and the 
chemical industries that what is modern to-day will be obsolete 
to-morrow. By the study of the reactions and phenomena of 
gases, discoveries of the greatest importance to the gas in- 


dustry are being made, and are being applied to the chemical 
industry. The industrial demand for gas, and particularly 
for hydrogen for the manufacture of synthetic ammonia and 
other products, is increasing in all countries, and is likely 
to provide an enormous field for the energies of future gas 
engineers. 

So far coke oven gas has been used as the basic gas for the 
manufacture of hydrogen, but, owing to the difficulty of dis- 
posing of the coke, attention is now being paid to other means 
of producing gas without this bye-product; and the complete 
gasification of coal is receiving a great amount of attention. 
Schemes are in preparation for many huge plants, some to 
produce as. much as 20 million c.ft. of gas per day, and many 
to deal with 1000 tons and more of coal per day. This rapid 
development is largely the result of research work during the 
war, and of the production of steel and other materials which 
enabled men like Georges Claude to develop their ideas to the 
stage of practical commerciai use. Steel has already been made 
which, it is claimed, will revolutionize many processes, and 
even render possible the gas turbine. It is hard to visualize 
what effect such a metal will have upon industrial gas pro- 
cesses, but it should render practicable many things which have 
hitherto been more or less impossible in the ordinary gas-works. 


REMOVAL OF SULPHUR FROM GAS. 


I recently had the privilege of investigating a process for 
the removal, from crude gas or gaseous hydrocarbons, of sul- 
phur compounds which, by poisoning the catalysts, cause so 
much trouble in catalytic processes. I am not at present at 
liberty to disclose its details, but in so far as it enables these 
troublesome sulphur compounds to be removed from hot crude 
gas, it represents a great advance upon previous methods of 
purification, and opens up many possibilities. Incidentally the 
discovery was, like that of calcium carbide and many other 
discoveries, made accidentally, and was the outcome of work 
upon a catalytic process for the production of more spirit from 
crude oil. Naturally the removal of sulphur compounds from 
hot gas without preliminary condensation interested me verv 
much, as it overcomes a serious difficulty which was experi- 
enced when treating Tully gas catalytically for the removal 
of carbon monoxide and the production of hydrogen for the 
synthetic ammonia process. 

Dr. Carpenter was, we know, the pioneer of the catalytic 
removal of sulphur from coal gas, but he has found few fol- 








lowers to adopt this important method. 


The new process, 
however, is different, as it deals with the hot crude gas direct 
from the plant, and delivers it as hot sulphur-free gas. 

I might mention that the motor spirit process to which | 
have referred succeeded in converting over go p.ct. of the 
crude oil into spirit—which gives some idea of the’ possibilities 
of dealing with liquid hydrocarbons. 


Byr-PrRopDwctTs. 


What a modern gas-works should be to-day depen@s entirely 

upon the requirements and conditions under which it has to 
operate, and specially upon the local markets for bye-products. 
These points have to be carefully considered; and what is right 
in one district is not necessarily so in another. My past ex- 
perience, however, is that bye-products are more or less a 
nightmare to the gas manager, and that to a large extent 
the success of an undertaking. depends upon the finding of 
profitable markets for them. It is my opinion that many 
gas companies would do better to confine their energies pri- 
marily to the manufacture and sale of gas, and produce the 
minimum quantity of secondary products possible. At the best 
of times there are only a few months in the year when there 
is an appreciable demand for coke—mostly when snow is on 
the ground. The production of coke in this country cannot 
be considered a business proposition when it has to be sold for 
less than the original cost of the coal; and the production of 
smokeless fuel'is too risky a business for any gas concern to 
undertake on a large scale. To produce a good free-burning 
fuel of high quality for the local market, where such fuel can 
be sold. at a reasonable. price is, however, another matter. 
_ Gas men naturally do all they can to boost their own most 
important bye-product ; but we cannot ignore the fact that good 
English coal burned in the modern grate is one of the luxuries 
the Englishman is not likely to give up for patent fuels, or 
even for the gas fire, except in certain places. Further, unless 
coke or smokeless fuel is made from expensive or treated coals, 
the high ash content and consequent dust and dirt cause it 
to be in disfavour. Then again, there is no doubt that the 
fumes of sulphur do get into the room to some extent when 
coke. is used in the average open fireplace. 

With regard to the calorific value of the gas supply, I am 
convinced that a gas of about 400 B.Th.U. is in the majority 
of cases the most satisfactory to supply for all parties con- 
cerned, considering the existing state of the bye-product mar- 
kets, and affairs generally in England. No doubt the coal strike 
has been the means of stimulating some practical investiga- 
tion into this matter, and has given the gas manager the 
opportunity of testing it for himself. In Italy, where I have 
spent much time lately, gas undertakings have not the oppor- 
tunity of increasing the price of gas by raising the calorific 
value of the supply; and in that country the general calorific 
value is about 4100 calories per cub.m., or about 435 B.Th.U. 
per c.ft. - 

Low anp Hicu C.V. Gas. 


There is no doubt whatever that gas of 350 B.Th.U. can 
be distributed to give general satisfaction, providing it is good 
gas containing under to p.ct. of inerts, and is not ‘* stretched,” 
or a mixture of coal gas and producer gas containing a large 
percentage of nitrogen. As value for money to the consumer, 
the qualities cannot be compared. The good gas burns with 
a short flame, and has a high flame temperature, with the re- 
sult that the consumer gets the maximum duty out of the gas, 
whereas with “stretched ”’ gas the flame is long and of low 
intensity. 

A similar thing may be said of very rich gas, for with this 
it is difficult in ordinary apparatus to get a sufficient injection 
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of air for proper combustion—which is one of the reasons why 
recourse has to be made to high-pressure lighting. With 350 
B.Th.U. gas, very little air is required, and complete com- 
bustion is easily obtained. 

Gas undertakings, however, having usually started their 
existence in the days of the flat-flame burner, when straight 
rich coal gas had its advantages, have naturally only adopted 
in slow stages the present lower calorific standards. This has 
led to many attempts to increase the. calorific value of gas 
obtained by complete gasification—generally by the cracking 
of the tar—but such attempts have resulted in little ad- 
vantage, and the results obtained have not justified the trouble 
and expense occasioned. All endeavours to crack and gasify 
tar have led to disappointment; and-after many years’ experi- 
ence, I am convinced that the only thing to do with tar is 
to remove it as soon as possible by condensation, and send it 
to a distillery. 

It will possibly be of interest to consider what the late 
Prof. V. B. Lewes had to say on this subject in his valuable, 
and perhaps too little known, work ‘‘ Liquid and Gaseous 
Fuels.’’ Describing a plant, he mentioned that ‘‘ the nascent 
tar vapours never had the chance of condensing into the vesi- 
cular form found in the brown tar vapours leaving the retort. 
It was superheated, instead of being cooled, and bore the same 
relation to brown tar vapour that superheated steam does to 
the condensing steam we see leaving the spout of a kettle. 
Catch it in this nascent state, and heat will gasify it; but if 
it once cools to brown vapour, molecular condensation rre- 
vents it ever again being got in the gaseous state without 
almost complete decomposition. The tar must pass direct from 
the coal into a temperature higher than that which gave it 
birth, but not hot enough to do more than gasify it; and if 
any important results are to be obtained from tar as a gas 
producer, it will be on these lines.”’ 

This and the other works of Prof. Lewes are well worth 
careful reading. The success of the Tully plant is almost en- 
tirely due to his teaching in the past, when I had the benefit 
of his co-operation. 

In the Tully plant, the fuel bed is constantly fed with hot 
coke from the superimposed vertical retort; and as a conse- 
quence the water gas leaves the lower zone and enters the re- 
tort at a high temperature, with the result that the coal in 
the retort is carbonized in an atmosphere of water gas at.a 
higher temperature than the coal. “I think it will be apparent 
from this that the axiom of Prof. Lewes is attained; for the 
instant the tar vapours leave the coal, they are immersed in 
the higher temperature of the water gas passing through the 
fuel. That a fair proportion of the tar is so gasified is, I 
think, evidenced by the fact that, notwithstanding the low 
temperature at which carbonization is carried out, the tar pro- 
duced per ton of coal is less than would be expected from a 
consideration of temperature alone. It is not improbable, also, 
that a catalytic action takes place to some extent in the retort, 
for ash is usually carried forward by water gas, and this ash 
is to a large extent filtered out by the coal in the retort. That 
the presence of ash has a marked effect upon the gas produced 
is an accepted fact. The adding of suitable catalytic sub- 
stances to the coal fed to the generator might well form the 
subject of useful investigation, and lead to the production of 
gas of a higher quality. 


INCREASING THE C.V. 


The normal economical gas which can at present be produced 
in the Tully plant is one of 350 to 360 B.Th.U., varying ac- 
cording to the quality of coal used. It is possible, however, 
to increase this value in several ways, as follows. 

(a) By withdrawing as much carbon as possible from the 
generator when clinkering, and using it as fuel for steam 
raising. The best method is to shake up the fire every three 
or four hours, and remove all dust before much clinker has 
had time to form. This takes but a few minutes, and to a 
great extent reduces the heavier work of clinkering. Of 
course, the more carbon removed from the generator bottom, 
the less water gas is produced per ton of fuel, and so the richer 
is the mixed gas produced. 

(b) By installing a waste-heat b iler, and over-blowing the 
plant, so producing a larger quantity of blow gases, to be 
utilized in raising steam. The blow in such cases is reduced 
in volume but extended in time, which gives a richer blow gas 
and requires more secondary air for combustion either in or 
before reaching the boiler flues. 

(c) By withdrawing some of the water gas before it enters 
the retort, and using it under boilers or in engines for the pro- 
duction of steam, power, or electricity. 

(d) Another method has- been put forward for the same 
purpose. This consists of making the generator a producer of 
gas and smokeless fuel; but a study of the theory of water 
gas production will, I think, suffice to show that such a pro- 
posal is not practical. 

(e) An alternative is to withdraw a portion of the water gas 
before it enters the retort, and pass this through an oil car- 
buretter, where it can be enriched in the usual manner. By 
this process a mixture of rich coal and water gas is obtained 
at the top outlet of the generator, and an oil-enriched gas is 
obtained from the outlet of the carburetter; the two being 
collected in a common seal box if it is desired to mix them. 
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These several methods of obtaining a richer gas than 350 
to 360 B.Th.U. all depend more or less upon the fact that 
the sensible heat of the water gas produced by the complete 
gasification method is more than sufficient for the carboniza- 
tion of the coal fed to the generator. From results obtained, 
it has been estimated that the sensible heat of some 20,000 c.ft. 
of water gas at the temperature at which it leaves the producer 
zone is sufficient for the carbonization of one ton of coal. This 
volume is only about one-half of the water gas which the coke 
resulting from the carbonization of one ton of coal is cap- 
able of producing. Consequently, apart from the heating of 
the retort externally by the combustion of the blow gases in 
the checker work, the possibility exists of drawing carbon from 
the producer, or water gas before it enters the retort, and 
still maintaining effective carbonization of the coal charge. 
Tully gas being a mixture of water gas and coal gas, it fol- 
lows that the less the water gas content, the richer will be the 
mixture. 


Waste-Heat BoIlLers. 


In all gas plants there is necessarily more or less waste heat 
which can be recovered in some way; but the amount of waste 
heat_which can be recovered from a particular plant is not a 
testimonial to its efficiency. In the old days of well-designed 
regenerative settings, gas managers prided themselves upon 
the low temperature of the waste gas flues; and in most in- 
dustrial works using solid or gaseous fuel we find the same 
thing to-day—records being systematically kept of flue tem- 
peratures and of the composition of the waste gases. It pro- 
vides food for thought when one hears to-day of schemes for 
running large power units from the waste heat of the local 
gas-works’ retort house. Where genuine waste heat exists, 
recover it by all means; but it is doubtful progress to instal 
waste-heat boilers, and then set about producing sufficient 
waste heat to make them work. 

With a Tully plant there is less waste heat than with the 
ordinary water gas plant, and what there is could be better 
used in superheating; but conditions do exist where a waste- 
heat boiler has its advantages, especially where. a carburetter 
is added. Usually it is an advantage to couple such boilers 
up to the main works boiler, owing to the intermittent heating, 
and consequent tendency to pressure variations. 

In passing, it might be as well to refer to the general run- 
ning of the boiler house. In the past this was too often con- 
sidered a convenient dump for breeze and surplus coke, with 
the result that a great waste of steam and fuel took place, 
with but little effort to economize. To-day it is a different 
matter, and.more attention is being paid to the fuel used for 
steam raising, though in many works there is still plenty of 
room for economy. It is a comparatively simple matter to 
meter the water feed to the boiler, and to weigh or gauge 
the fuel used. Daily records of these enable the boiler effi- 
ciency to be estimated, and a check kept on the steam con- 
sumption of the various parts of the plant. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


The original of the present Tully plant was constructed over 
twenty-five years ago, and was intended for the gasification 
of coke and tar for the production of what was then known 
as methane hydrogen gas. Two of these plants are still in 
existence, one at the Great Western Railway Works, at Swin- 
don, and another at Doncaster, which is the plant originally 
put up at Truro—the first of its kind. Coal was used in these 
plants occasionally in the early days, but the complete gasi- 
fication of coal, as now carried out, was a creation of the war. 
Due to the need for coal economy, and for other reasons, the 
plants were much in demand at the close of the war, and they 
had to be installed as quickly as they could be built—in fact, 
before the process had been properly developed. It was a 
matter of improving the process as the plants were built. 

With makeshift materials and somewhat inexperienced 

labour, many difficulties were met with; but notwithstand- 
ing this, the plants proved their value. Several of them saved 
their cost in less than one year, and others prevented works 
from closing down. This pioneer work has provided the data 
on which the present plant is designed; and the experience 
gained in a few years (unfortunately at a heavy capital loss) 
would otherwise have taken a much longer period to acquire. 
It is now possible to obtain a much larger output and greater 
all-round efficiency from a given generator. The removal of 
the rich gas from the top of the retort during the blow, by 
means of a small water-sealed by-pass pipe, increases the calo- 
tific value of the gas somewhat, and reduces the smoke, 
which occasionally gave a little trouble at the snift. About 
12.to.16 gallons of good thin tar is obtained per ton of coa 
gasified, and the ammonia yield is high. 
- Mechanical operators have been added to the plant in some 
cases, and these are of simple design. They reduce the con- 
stant attention otherwise necessary on the part of the operator, 
and at the same time increase the general efficiency of the 
plants, owing to the accurate timing of the duration of the 
run and blow periods. 


REVOLVING GRATES. 


After many trials, a mechanical grate has been produced 
which gives every satisfaction and enables low-grade fuels to 
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be used with economy. The grates save the heavy work of | 


clinkering, and, owing to the uniform conditions produced in 
the generator, add to the output of gas, and maintain a more 
uniform quality. 

I trust that in reading this. paper to you I have in some 
measure assisted you to realize at least a few of the possi- 
bilities there are in store for those who wish to take up the 
study of their profession. on modern lines. Forty years ago 1 
thought I had a fair knowledge of gas engineering, and since 
then I have lost no opportunity for study; but to-day I find 
there is more to investigate and more problems than ever to 
overcome. New schemes and processes for dealing with 
solid, liquid, and gaseous fuels are continually being pro- 
posed and commenced, and it is safe to say that each presents 
to those responsible its batch of problems, the solution of 
which reacts upon the older-established methods and processes: 
The tendency for each civilized country to strive to become 
independent of other countries for the supply of its fuel re- 
quirements will inevitably produce new methods and indus- 
tries; and in England, hla the basic fuel is coal, important 
developments may well be expected. 


Discussion. 


Mr. GraHam (Vice-President of the Western District) said that 
their experience in the West was that sufficient coke could not be 
supplied for industrial purposes, and as for gas fires, these were 
being fitted in abundance. Mr. Graham asked that the hearty appre- 
clation of the members be conveyed to Mr. Tully for his interesting 
paper. 

Mr. G. Ricumonp (Penicuik) thought that. if some figures on the 
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efficiency of. the plant -had been included, or the cost of the process, 
the value of the paper would have been raised. 

Mr. Suort (Kelty) said that mention had been :nade by Mr. Tully 
of a good thin tar being obtainable. His own perience was that 
the tar was very thick. 

Mr. Urgunart (Tranent) remarked that he was a Tully plant 
enthusiast. He had found the plant invaluable. During the coal 
strike in 1921 his Directors had decided to instal a Tully plant: 
and they had never looked back since. The demand for ges had 
nearly trebled, in spite of the strong opposition of the L 
Electricity Company’s activities in his own area. During the recent 
coal trouble, his plant: had given him no worries whatever. 

Mr. Kerttor (Greenock) observed that during the coal stoppage 


most gas engineers did not regard residuals as a nightmare, as Mr, 
Tully had suggested. They acted as a lever in keeping down the 
price of gas. 

ute Campse.t (Anstruther) gave a brief appreciation of the Tully 
plant. : 


Mr. Mackie (Kelty) said that the Tully plant was ideal for a small 
works. . He, too, was troubled with a thick tar, however, and would 
be glad if this could be explained. 

Mr. Yeo, in reply to the question regarding tar, pointed out that 
one sometimes found more than tar in the boxes—coal dust, for 
example. 


VoTES OF THANKS. 


The CHairMan proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Tully for the 
paper, and to Mr, Yeo for reading it to them. 

The members then sat down to tea; the Western members 
being the guests of the Eastern District. 

Subsequently Mr. Granam, on behalf of the visitors, thanked 
the members of the Eastern District for their hospitality. 








SOCIETY OF 


Mr. L. H. Sensicle read an interesting paper at a meeting 
held at Armstrong College, Newcastle, on Tuesday, Dec. 14, 
under the auspices of the Newcastle Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry. Prof. A. H. V. Briscoe presided, and 
there was a large attendance, including members of the North 
of England Gas Managers’ Association, and of the Northern 
Section of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association. 


THE FUTURE OF HIGH-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 
By L. H. Sensiciz, B.Sc., F.I.C. 
[Extracted.] 


Carbonization methods are divided into two categories—high 
and low temperature. Discussion of the latter would be irre- 
levant, but it may be said in passing that the view is largely 
held that, though low-temperature carbonization may have a 
limited scope for dealing with special coals of, perhaps, a low 
commercial value in isolated districts, it is not an industry that 
is going to develop on a wide basis. Indeed, in the field for 
which it was originally intended—i.e., the production of a solid 
smokeless household fuel—the process has proved up to the 
present a commercial failure. The only cases in which com- 
mercial practicability has been shown have been in the pro- 
duction of a small fuel, and of large volumes of low-grade gas 
suitable chiefly for internal-combustion engines. It is con- 
ceivable that if the low-temperature process expands appreci- 
ably in the future, it will be used for the carbonization of non- 
coking or poorly coking coals in pulverulent form, or for 
the special purpose of producing fuel oil. 


CARBONIZATION IN BULK. 


In the smaller gas undertakings it seems unlikely that great 
departure from existing carbonizing practice will take place, but 
in the larger works it is possible that carbonization in bulk 
will supersede the present methods. Such new methods are 
becoming customary on the Continent and in America, and 
represent a close approximation to bye-product coking prac- 
tice. In this country only one gas concern, the Birmingham 
undertaking, has partially adopted carbonization in bulk. 
There they have working a battery of 66 Koppers coke ovens, 
which have been installed presumably because of the readily 
available foundry coke market in the immediate vicinity. 

A notable instance of the adoption of coke-oven practice in 
the gas industry is afforded by the Stockholm Gas Company. 
Figures are available from that source of the labour employed 
in carbonizing ; and comparison of these with similar figures on 
modern vertical and horizontal retort installations shows clearly 
the great labour-saving effected by bulk carbonization. 


Labour Employed in Carbonizing Only. 


Therms per 

Man per Day. 
Vertical retorts (steamed) . . . «© + « « 516 
Vertical retorts (not steamed) 454 
Horigontal retort@ 000 ee te i ae te 54D 
Stockholm horizontal-chamber ovens... «. « +» £216 
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The main product of straight carbonization, however carried 
out, is coke; and this represents usually at least 70 p.ct. of 
the weight of the coal treated. Coke is a solid smokeless fuel, 
but the importance of studying its suitability for various pur- 
poses, and the means for controlling its characteristic proper- 


ties, has only in recent years been fully realized. The future 
trend of carbonizing plant construction and the possible great 
expansion of the industry are intimately connected with the 
smokeless fuel problem. 


SoL_ip SMOKELESS FUEL. 


Experiments indicate that the physical structure of the coke 
is especially important, and that for ease of combustion the 
area of the cell surfaces upon which gases can act should be 
as large as possible. Fine grinding of the coal, and suitable 
blending of strongly coking and non-coking or slightly coking 
coals or coke dust, have been shown to lead to such a fine- 
grained pore structure as to satisfy the above condition. C. H. 
Lander states that ‘‘ cokes of high porosity and thin non- 
graphitic cell wall structure, if reasonably free from moisture 
and ash, and properly screened, should find a rapidly widen- 
ing outlet for household purposes.”’ 

Much work remains to be done upon the question of coke 
structure as related to carbonizing conditions. It is fairly cer- 
tain that even if the right type of structure is formed after the 
cessation of the partial fusion stage, the effects can be nulli- 
fied in two possible ways: (1) By the deposition of graphitic 
carbon from gaseous hydrocarbons such as methane; (2) by 
prolonged overheating of the coke at temperatures above 
800° C. 


Hi1GH-TEMPERATURE COKE AS A DomEstTIC FUEL. 


It is necessary, for high-temperature coke to be most suc- 
cessful as a smokeless fuel, that its combustibility shall be as 
high as possible; and work done up to the present shows that 
a fine-grained pore structure to be attained by suitable blending 
and fine grinding will.tend to secure this. Subsequent factors, 
such as prolonged heating at high temperatures, which tend to 
nullify the advantages of such a structure, are to be avoided. 
Methods of carbonization which satisfy the last condition are: 
(1) Horizontal retorts. © (2) Vertical continuous retorts. (3) 
Narrow chamber ovens of silica construction working at high 
flue temperatures. ad 

Gas coke has in the past alone satisfied the combustibility 
condition, but the modern. trend towards high-speed coking 
ovens has brought bye-product coke into the forefront. Made 
usually from washed coal, such coke is considerably. lower 10 
‘ash ‘than gas coke, “steaming with its effect in. increasing ash 
content is: not resorted to, while in the latest practice carbon 
zation is not pushed until the last ounce of volatile matter ' 
expelled. . 

A very important point to consider is that in the near future 
great strides will be taken in the chemical exploitation of the 
gas from high-temperature carbonization; and such advances 
will profoundly affect the economics of carbonization, and 1 
all probability the price at which coke will be made available 
for sale. 
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On the new potential 40,000,000 tons per annum domestic 
coke market, gas coke has first claim. Gas-works are, indeed, 
admirably situated to take advantage of this market, placed 
as they are in the midst of the great consumers—the town 
dwellers. But the annual make of coke from gas-works is 
about 12 million tons, and a large proportion of this already 
goes to domestic coke boilers, closed stoves, central heating 
appliances, &c. The output of coke is strictly limited by the 
demand for gas, which, though it is steadily increasing, is only 
doing so at a rate somewhat greater than the growth of popu- 
lation. It is thus obvious that the gas industry alone is not 
likely, while proceeding along present lines, to make great 
inroads into the new market. It is also doubtful whether 
great changes will take place in the policy of the gas industry. 
it has been shown that the present tendency in the industry 
is towards lowering the coke yield and raising the gas therm 
yield by various devices, including that of driving off the last 
possible trace of volatile matter by intensive heating—a policy 
which is incidentally tending to reduce the combustibility of 
the coke considerably below that obtainable some years ago. 
The fact also of the companies being hemmed in considerably 
by statutory obligations as to capital, dividends, and price of 
gas will also act as a deterrent to radical changes of policy in 
this country. Thus it would seem necéssary to look to the bye- 
product coking industry for the. great expansion necessary to 
cope with the new demand. 










































SULPHATE OF AMMONIA MANUFACTURE. 








Until recent years ammonia recovery was one of the main- 
stays of carbonization, in that it contributed largely to the 
profits of the concern. Owing, however, to the recent compe- 
tition of the cheaply-produced synthetic product, prices have 
fallen permanently to such an extent as greatly to reduce the 
importance of the ammonia plant as a profit-producing element 
of the works. In 1913 the price of sulphate was £13 per ton; 
to-day, with the general level of values supposed to be about 
7o p.ct. above pre-war values, sulphate only commands a price 
of £10 to 411 per ton. In this country the synthetic ammonia 
works at Billingham has developed a large output within a 
short time; and it is anticipated that in the near future 
the output of the synthetic product will equal that of all the 
gas-works and bye-product coking plants combined. It is 
known that the demand for sulphate of ammonia for agricul- 
tural purposes is capable of an enormous extension, which is 
dependent, however, upon the lowering of prices. That prices 
will eventually drop still lower is fairly certain; and hence 
considerable attention is being given to methods of cheapening 
the recovery of ammonia at carbonizing plants. The first ob- 
vious step is to cut out indirect recovery, with its large con- 
sumption of steam. To make one ton of sulphate of ammonia, 
nearly one ton of 140° Tw. (d 1°70) commercial sulphuric acid 
is required, costing to-day about 4,3 per ton. Elimination of 
this cost would thus result in considerable saving. It is well 
known that the amount of sulphur, as hydrogen sulphide, in 
the foul gas from the ovens is usually more than sufficient to 
supply the requirements of the ammonia, if means can be 
found to convert it cheaply into sulphate radical. 


































BENZOLE RECOVERY. 






There is great room for improvement in the efficiency of ben- 
zole recovery from the gas. A figure of 85 p.ct. has been stated 
as that obtaining in good practice with the existing oil wash- 
ing process, but the author would put it lower. With the coals 
carbonized in the Newcastle district the theoretical recovery 
would approach 3°5 gallons per ton of coal. In practice a 
figure nearer 2°5 gallons is obtained. In only one plant, to 
the author’s knowledge, is 3 gallons exceeded, and there the 
figure is exceeded only because the plant is situated near a 
river from which unlimited supplies of cooling water can be 
taken. Creosote from coal tar is chiefly used as a scrubbing 
medium, and there appears to be a variation, in different parts 
of the country, in the suitability of the creosote of the district 
for the purpose. In this district coke-oven creosote seems to be 
obtained which has a great solvent capacity for naphthalene, 
and retains a large amount of this substance even after the 
usual settling and crystallization process at the tar distillery. 
As much as 35 p.ct. of naphthalene has been found in a 
creosote prepared for benzole washing. The naphthalene 
tends to find its way into the crude benzole, and the oil thus 
thickens rapidly. With coal-tar creosote, an absorption of 
about 3 to 4 p.ct. of benzole is all that can be obtained in the 
Wash oil. Blast-furnace creosote (obtainable only in the North) 
8ives slightly better results, is free from naphthalene, and its 
lower viscosity renders it suitable for mechanical scrubbers. A 
§00d oil scrubbing medium recently introduced is gas oil—a 
Petroleum product. Concentrations up to § p.ct. are obtain- 
able With this oil. It has the advantage of low viscosity, and 
the definite advantage that cooling of the gas to a low-tempera- 
ture is not so necessary as with other washing media. It has 
the disadvantage of allowing paraffins to find their way into 
the crude benzole, and also of picking up sulphur from the 
88s, and forming a troublesome sludge containing sulphur 
compounds. In spite of the disadvantages, however, it seems 












































not obtainable. It has been proved that the sludge difficulty 
can be overcome, and the oil should be quite suitable where 
motor benzole is to be prepared. 

New processes which give practically 100 p.ct. benzole re- 
covery are solid absorption and the Claude process. 


THe WorkinG-UP oF TAR. 


The complete distillation of tar in the usual manner is not 
likely to extend to any great extent. There is a limited world 
demand for dye intermediates and the like produced from the 
distillates, and for briquetting binders in the form of the resi- 
due-pitch. If, as is anticipated, high-temperature carboniza- 
tion increases very greatly in extent, there will be large quan- 
tities of tar which it will not pay to distil unless some yet 
unknown outlet for the distillates develops. However, it is for- 
tunate that there has recently grown up a new and wide de- 
mand for tar prepared in a special manner for road making 
and road surfacing. The reconstruction of the roads of the 
country, and their upkeep, will cause a large and steady de- 
mand to be maintained. A competitor exists in imported 
asphalt and bitumen, but it has been proved that a superior 
road surface can be made with tar if it is prepared carefully 
to stringent specifications. 
Gas EXPLOITATION POssIBILITIES. 

The total gas made by the gas industry during 1924 was 
275,000 million c.ft. Practically all of this was distributed for 
heating and lighting purposes. Figures for the bye-product 
coking industry are not available; but, calculating from the 
itotal oven capacity, and allowing only 50 p.ct. surplus gas, 
then the potential surplus oven gas would be 105,000 million 
c.ft. per annum. It must be pointed out that with the present 
extended use of waste-heat ovens a large proportion of this gas 
would be merely represented by waste heat used under boilers. 
If all the plants were regenerative and capable of being heated 
by producer or blast-furnace gas, the annual yield of gas of a 
calorific value of about 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft. would be over 
200,000 million c.ft. A large proportion of the plants in the 
country are regenerative in type and produce surplus gas 
amounting up to 65 p.ct. of their output. The disposal of this 
valuable bye-product has presented many difficulties in the past. 
In the future, however, it is to this source that the bye-product 
coking industry must look for a substantial means of revenue, 
and for opportunities for great chemical expansion within the 
industry. In the past it has been the practice in many places 
to burn the surplus gas to waste at an open flare, and yet— 
mirabile dictu—such plants have made profits. Several outlets 
have recently presented themselves for surplus gas which are 
likely in the near future to prove very remunerative—so much 
so, that it is probable that the tendency will be to instal com- 
bination ovens which can be fired with producer or blast-fur- 
nace gas, so that 100 p.ct. coal gas surplus may be obtained. 


Coke Oven GAS FOR TOWN SUPPLY. 


A somewhat slowly developing outlet is town gas supply. 
In a number of plants in this country, suitably situated, the 
surplus oven gas is piped to the nearest large town gas-works, 
purified there, and distributed. In some cases—e.g., Middles- 
brough—coke-oven gas has replaced the whole of the retort- 
house supply. In the United States the practice goes back to 
1899, and now nearly half the gas distributed there is made 
at coke-oven plants, while of the remainder two-thirds is carbur- 
etted water gas. Gas managers in this country have been 
chary about taking coke oven gas for town supply; and the 
reason is not far to seek. One of the great essentials for 
successful town distribution is a steady supply, year in and 
year out; and of recent years the bye-product coking industry 
has shown few signs of being able to satisfy this condition. 
It has been a fluctuating industry; plants have had to shut 
down repeatedly on account of market conditions, labour dis- 
putes, &c. The industry has been far too dependent on the 
iron and steel industry, which is by nature a fluctuating one. 
The forecasted development of a large smokeless fuel market 
will do much to stabilize the industry, and will furnish an 
alternative demand when that for metallurgical coke falls off. 

C. P. Finn discusses the whole question of the disposal! of 
coke oven gas for public supply, and suggests that to convey 
gas from the coalfields to large cities by means of pipes laid 
beside the railways is not incapable of practical achievement. 
Long-distance pipelines from the pithead would reduce transit 
and marketing costs of raw coal, and bulk carbonization in the 
coalfields should secure economy of production. Natural gas 
is pumped along high-pressure pipelines distances of nearly 
200 miles. Finn states that the distance to be covered, though 
no deterrent, may be a factor in deciding the location of the 
necessary sulphur purification plant. According to M. C. 
Berthelot, purification should be done at the coking plant. 
as in Belgium and Germany. Crude gas tends to block the 
pipes with iron oxide and sulphur. He deprecates the use of 
iron oxide purification at the ovens, owing to the expense, 
and recommends the American method of washing with sodium 
carbonate solution. On the other hand A. Thau points out the 
incompleteness of the wet method of purification, and recom- 
mends the improved dry Raffloer method in which specially 
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shower of the material is maintained in the gas stream, and 
practically no trace of hydrogen sulphide leaves the plant. The 
cost of purification is said to be only one-ninth that of the ordi- 
nary static process. in general use at gas-works, while the 
oxide can be worked up to 70 p.ct. of sulphur when fouled. 
The particulars are sufficiently startling to make the process 
well worthy of investigation. 


SYNTHETIC AMMONIA PRODUCTION AT CARBONIZING PLANTS. 


An exceptionally promising outlet for surplus gas is afforded 
by synthetic ammonia manufacture. The hydrogen in the gas 
is usually between 50 and 60 p.ct. ; and various means are avail- 
able for separating it from the other constituents. The hydro- 
gen so separated can be used for the synthesis of ammonia, for 
hydrogenation of oils, or the berginization of coal and other 
products, while the residual high-calorific gas containing a 
large amount of methane can either be cracked to give a 
further large bulk of hydrogen, or used for heating the ovens, 
or for generating steam or electricity. 


Tue Bercius PROCEss. 


The importance of the berginization of coal cannot be over- 
éstimated. For various reasons it is likely in the future to 
become a widely adopted process in the coal industry of the 
country; and the natural result will be that it will form an 
integral part of the bye-product coking. plant with its supply 
of hydrogen ready to hand. 


Discussion. 


Dr. W. B. Davivson observed that the paper was rather hard on 
the gas industry. At Birmingham a large Koppers plant was in- 
stalled, but it proved expensive. Increasing the size of an under- 
taking did not always result in a decrease in cost of production. The 
reader of the paper had referred to continental practices. He (the 
speaker) had been much struck when on a visit to Berlin, fifteen 
years ago, to find the price of gas was double that at Birming- 
ham. lt seemed as if they had over-specialized in Germany. Re- 
garding coke oven practice, the most important advance, to his 
mind, was the use of silica. Why, he asked, should they have a 
coke oven coke for domestic purposes which could never be as good 
as the continuous vertical coke ? 

Dr. Weyman, speaking of the recovery of benzole, considered that 
3 galls. per ton of coal was.a good yield. He favoured the indirect 
rather than the direct method ot recovery of sulphate of ammonia. 

Dr. J. T. Dunn urged that, if coke was to come into general use 
as a domestic fuel, it would have to be made from coal with less 
ash than they were using for coke making at present. His experi- 
ence was that, with coke nuts, excellent fires could be produced in 
any household grate; and to his mind low-temperature coke was better 
than high-temperature coke. He looked forward to the time when it 
would be possible to market the former at a reasonable price. 

Dr. E. W. Smitn favoured high-temperature carbonization. He 
mentioned that there were millions of gas fires in use, and their 
popularity was increasing. Solid smokeless fuel was only the half- 


way house. Only while houses had grates for solid fuel would it 
be used. The tendency to employ central heating was so extending 


that, given facilities, in fifty years no solid smokeless fuel would 
be needed. Heat would come through pipe or cable. One would 
like to see more collaboration between the coke ovens and the gas- 
works, for there was a possibility of great expansion in the use of 
coke oven gas for general purposes. 

Mr. Hovey contended that one serious fault in connection with 
coke ovens was the loss of sensible heat of the coke in the cooling-off 
process. 
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Gas Meters and Foreign Coal. 

One of the unforeseen and unfortunate results of the use of 
certain classes of foreign coal, owing to the stoppage of the 
home mining industry, is its effect on distribution. Com- 
plaints have been made by gas undertakings in different parts 
of the country regarding the unusu. | presence of naphthalene in 
services, which they definitely attribute to the use of low-grade 
coal from abroad. It is to be feared that the worst of the 
trouble has not been experienced. One of the features of the 
use of foreign coal is its effect upon meters. Already, we are 
informed, a large number of meters have had to be brought in 
through stoppage owing to naphthalene deposits. These de- 
posits are particularly destructive to the leather diaphragms 
of dry meters, and also tend to dry up the lubricant in the 
stuffing-boxes. It is anticipated that the trouble which is de- 
veloping in this direction will make itself felt long after the 
original cause has been removed, and the use of foreign coal 
almost forgotten. 


_ 
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South Metropolitan Price Reduction—TJhe Directors of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company announce a reduction of 3d. 
per therm in the price of their gas, to take effect from the 
reading of the meters for the Christmas quarter. The present 
price of gas is 103d. per therm. 

Reduction in Price at Cheltenham.—The Directors of the 
Cheltenham Gas Light and Coke Company have decided to re- 
duce the charge for gas by 23d. per therm as from the Decem- 
ber meter readings, thus reverting to the price obtaining prior 
to the coal stoppage—viz., 93d. per therm. The increase ren- 
dered necessary by the strike has been confined to the December 
quarter only. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.} 











Where are the Students ? 


Sir,—Fhe ‘* Where are the Students?’ discussion which has been 
proceeding in your correspondence columns came under review at the 
meeting of the Advisory Committee on the 14th inst. ; 

It was unanimously decided to call a conference of representatives 
of the. Junior Gas Associations of England, Scotland, and Wales 
on March 9, to consider the various points raised in the correspond- 
ence, and other matters connected with the working of the Education 
Scheme, particularly. as they affect the free inflow of students. Fyr- 
ther particulars will- be announced in due course. It may be ex- 
plained that the date has been fixed far enough ahead to allow of 
the results of inquiries which are now proceeding being received 
and considered prior to the meeting. 

Water Hote, 
Organizing Secretary, Institution Education Scheme, 

Wharfedale, 

Barton, Torquay, 
Dec. 15, 1926. 
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Institution of Gas Engineers’ Education Scheme—Conditions 
Governing the Award of Certificates. 


Str,—The number of inquiries received, together with the dis- 
appointing results in the cases of a few candidates at the examina. 
tions held last May—results which. ought -to have been avoided— 
indicate that, notwithstanding all that has been written and spoken 
on the subject, the method of award of the Institution’s certificates 
is not yet appreciated as it should be. The certificates are ‘‘ Grouped 
Course Certificates ; ”” and, in their award, home work, laboratory 
work, class work, drawing, and class. attendances are all taken into 
account, 

In order to prevent similar disappointments next year, and as a 
guide to all candidates, may I once again draw attention to Regu- 
lations 13 and 14, pp. 10 and 11 of ‘‘ The Green Book,” which set 
out these conditions, and read as follows: 


SEcOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 
213. In order to obtain a second-class certificate, a candidate must 


make not less than 60 p.ct. of the possible attendances in each year 
of the course and must obtain in the final year: 


(i.) Not less than 50 p.ct. of the possible marks in the examination 
in Gas Engineering or Gas Supply; 

(Gii.) not.less than 4o p.ct. of the possible marks in the examination 
in each of the ancillary subjects; 

(iii.) not less than 40 p,ct. of the possible marks obtainable for 
home work, class work, laboratory work, &c., taken separately 
in each subject for which such marks are awarded under the 
approved scheme; 

(iv.) not less than 50 p.ct. of the grand total of marks obtainable 
in the final year. Of this total, the possible marks in the 
Final Examination should constitute not less than 
tenths. 


seven- 


First-Crass’ CERTIFICATE. 


14. A certificate of the first class will be awarded to a candidat 
who, having satisfied all the conditions, has obtained : 


(i.) Not less than 70 p.ct. of the possible marks in the examination 
in Gas Engineering or Gas Supply; 

(ii.) not less than 60 p.ct. of the possible marks in the examination 
in each of the ancillary subjects; 

(iii.) not less than 4o p.ct. of the possible marks obtainable for 
home work, class work, laboratory work, &c., taken separately 
in each subject for which such marks are awarded: under the 
approved scheme}; 

(iv.) not less than 7o p.ct of the grand total of marks obtainable 
in the final year. Of this total, the possible marks in the 
nie Examination should constitute not less than seven- 
tenths, 


An addition made since the book was compiled further provides 
that a candidate who obtains 85 p.ct. of the possible marks in either 
Gas Engineering or Gas Supply, as well as fulfilling all the conditions 
for a first class, will be awarded ‘ Distinction,” and the certificate 
will be so endorsed. 

Wa ter Hote, 
Organizing Secretary, Institution Education Scheme. 
Wharfedale, 
Barton, Torquay, 
Dec. 17, 1926. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Before Parliament was prorogued on Wednesday, Dec. 15, the fol- 
lowing Bills received the Royal Assent; Barnet District Gas and 
Water, Electricity Supply, and Public Health (Smoke Abatement). 


Special Orders. 


The following Special Orders were last week approved in both 
Houses: Bridgwater, Hoddesdon, Leighton Buzzard, Ludlow, Ret’ 
ditch, Torquay, dand° Warrington Gas Orders. 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 
AMENDING ORDERS. 
Elstree and Boreham Wood Gas. Company, Ltd. 
To substitute for the existing standard price of 16d. per therm a 
standard price of 17d., until Dec. 31, 1927. 
Ipswich Gas Light Company. 
To substitute for the existing standard price of 15°2d. per therm 
standard price of 17°2d., until June 30, 1927. 


» 


Knottingley Gas Company. 
To substitute for the existing standard price of 14d. per therm a 
standard price of 20d., until Dec. 31, 1928. 
DECLARATION OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 
Ludlow Union Gas Company, Ltd.—soo B.Th.U. (Dec. 27.) 


_ 
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INCREASES IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 


The Beverley Town Council have resolved to increase the price of 
gas by 1od. per 1000 c.ft. 





When the Hamilton Town Council, last week, took stock of their 
financial affairs in connection with municipal undertakings, it was 
reported that the expenditure in excess of the estimate at the burgh 
gas-works was £22,000. It was decided to increase the price of 
gas by 5d. per 1000 c.ft., to 3s. 4d., from the December survey. 

The price at Leigh has been raised from 3s. 3d. 
1000 ¢.{t. 


to 3s. gd. per 


The Stratford-on-Avon Town Council have decided to increase the 
price to ordinary consumers by 6d. per 1000 c.ft., from the end of the 
present quarter, 

The Vale of Leven Gas Company, Ltd., have found it necessary to 
increase their prices as follows: Ordinary consumers, 4s. 7d. per 
1000 ¢.ft.; and gas engines, 4s. 5d. Prepayment consumers will re- 
ceive 16 c.ft. for id. 


—<— 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Mention has been made in the ‘f JouRNAL ”’ 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., with an authorized capital of 





of the registration of 


£65,000,000. If all the shareholders of the merging Companies ex- 
change their shares for shares in the new Company, the issued capital 
will be ££6,802,996. 

The following paragraphs are extracted from the circulars issued 
to the shareholders of these merging Companies; the circulars them- 
selves being signed by the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M:?., 
as Chairman of Brunner, Mond, & Co., Ltd.; Sir Harry McGowan, 
K.B.E., as Chairman of Nobel Industries, Ltd.; Sir Max Muspratt, 
Bart., as Chairman of the United Alkali Company, Ltd.; and the 
Right Hon. the Lord Ashfield, P.C., as Chairman of the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. 


UNANIMOUS RECOMMENDATION ‘JO EXCHANGE SHARES. 


The Boards of your respective Companies are unanimous in re- 
commending you to make this exchange of shares. . . . We have no 
hesitation in asking our shareholders to follow the examples of our- 
selves and our Boards and to exchange their shares in the Com- 
panies in which they are now interested for the shares in Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. We feel confident that such an exchange 
will be beneficial to them, that they will secure, from the wide scope 
of the new Company's operations, an effective insurance against the 
results of fluctuations of prices or trade to which every individual 
company is subject, and that they will thereby be enabled to partici- 
pate in the growing trade of the chemical industry and in the poten- 
tial profits of its future developments. 

ASPECT. 


THe IMPERIAL 


‘The Company has, of deliberate purpose, been given the title of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. The British Empire is the great- 
est single economic unit in the world—one in which every patriotic 
member of the great British Commonwealth has a personal interest. 
By linking the title of the new Company to that unit, it is in- 
tended to lay emphasis upon the fact that the promotion of Imperial 
trading interests will command the special consideration and thought 
of those who will be responsible for directing this new Company. 
The participating Companies already enjoy a world-wide trade. 
Their merchanting and manufacturing operations therefore extend 
throughout the British Dominions overseas; and it will be the avowed 
intention of the new Company, without limiting their activities in 
foreign overseas markets, specially to extend the development and 
Importance of the chemical industry throughout the Empire. 


DIVIDENDs. 


The profits of the Company to be distributed are to be applied. in 

the following order: 

(1) In paying a cumulative dividend at the rate of 7 p.ct. per 
annum upon the preference shares, 

(2) In paying a non-cumulative dividend at the rate of 7 p.ct. per 
annum upon the ordinary, shares. 

(3) In distributing the balance between the holders of the ordinary 
and deferred shares in the ratio of two-thirds to the ordinary 
shares and one-third to the deferred shares. 

_ Shareholders in the participating Companies will retain their exist- 
ing dividend rights up to Dec. 31, 1926. The shares in thc new 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


Company will rank for dividend as’ from Jan. 1, 1927. The prefer- 


ence dividend will be payable half-yearly on Aug. 1 and Feb, 1, cover- 
ing the periods’ to June 30 and. Dec. 31 respectively. 
PROSPECTS. 

On the basis of the earnings of the four participating Companies 
and their subsidiaries for their last completed financial years, the 
Chairmen of the four participating Companies are satisfied that, after 
making due provision for reserves, the future earnings of the new 
Company, if all the shares are exchanged, should exceed £)4,000,000 
—a sum sufficient to cover payment of the preference dividend more 
than three-and-a-half times, and to leave available for dividend on the 
remaining capital a sum approximately £2,865,000. This estimate 
takes no account of the benefits expected to flow from the union of 
interests of the four participating Companies. 


iin, 
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LANCASTER AND THE COAL STRIKE. 


Mr. G. Dixon, the Lancaster Gas Engineer, has reported to his 
Committee as to the effects of the coal dispute on the undertaking. 
The stock of coal at the works on May t was 2500 tons; and there 
was 500 tons in wagons. During the strike there were used 12,000 
tons of coal, 1060 tons of coke, and £1,000 gallons of oil. The cost 
of fuel above the normal was £20,370; but the increased revenue 
from residuals of £4375 made the net loss due to the strike about 
£16,000. This does not include the increased cost of raw materials 
now being paid, interest on the bank overdraft, excessive wear and 
tear of plant due to abnormal working, loss due to delay in com- 
pleting new extension, loss of gas revenue from restrictions on public 
lighting, loss on coke sold at a cheap rate to poor people, demurrage 
charges or siding rents demanded by the Railway Company due to 
fuel being bought in cargoes, or increased charges owing to con- 
sumers’ complaints of stoppages. 

The price of gas has been increased from the September readings 
by 7d. per 1000 c.ft., which will bring in £5500 up to March 31, 
1927, and reduce the net cost of the dispute to £10,500, which debit 
will have to be carried forward. A full year should clear off the 
deficit, provided coal and residual markets remain at pre-strike level. 
The maintenance of the supply has only been achieved at great 
sacrifice and inconvenience to the office and works staff. The office 
staff worked at high pressure, with much overtime, without recom- 
pense. The works staff had been paid overtime; but considerable 
danger attended their work, because of the abominable quality of the 
fuel often received from abroad, and from the over-working of the 
water-gas plant. The explosion of the water-gas plant in May, and 
the number of burns treated by the ambulance section, were evidence 
of the danger to which the men had been subjected. Not once had 
any man complained; and he was unable to express adequately his 
appreciation of the wholehearted service which all employees had 
rendered. He wished to record his appreciation of the patience and 
assistance of the consumers in the difficult period. 

The damage to the water-gas plant by the explosion had been 
agreed at £159 10s. 8d. 

The Committee have placed on record their appreciation of the ser- 
vices of the staff during the dispute. 
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BOOSTING GAS IN MANXLAND. 
A Successful Douglas Exhibition. 


There was recently concluded at this popular holiday resort an 
exhibition (the first since pre-war days) which has demonstrated 
to the residents and visitors the great advantages in efficiency and 
economy of modern gas lighting, heating, and cooking appliances. 
It was under the auspices of the Douglas Gas Light Company, 
and there was an extensive range of the cooking and heating appli- 
ances of Messrs. R. & A. Main, Ltd., gas lighting appliances by the 
Welsbach Company, and the Jackson self-feeding water boilers and 
heaters. The opening ceremony was performed by Miss Hill, daughter 
of the Governor of the Island—Sir Claude Hill. Representing the 
Douglas Gas Company were Messrs. C. H. Kay (Chairman), P. J. 
Crellin, W. H. Halton, R. E. E. Quilliam, R. C. Cain, A. R. 
Bisset (Manager), and W. H. Crellin (Secretary). So great was 
the attendance on the opening day that the hall was crowded-out, 
and the doors had to be closed. 

Each afternoon and evening excellent work was accomplished by 
Miss H. H. Tuxford, M.C.A., the well-known cookery lecturer, who 
used for her demonstrations a Main cooker with the patent ‘* Con- 
servor”’ oven. Much interest was displayed by the audiences in 
the excellent results achieved by the use of this oven—particularly 
in regard to its economy in gas consumption, and the evenness of the 
top and bottom heat due to its two burners, which enabled the entire 
oven space to be used during the cooking operations. 








New Showrooms at Oswaldtwistle—New gas showro..ns in 
Union Road, Oswaldtwistle, have been erected by the Oswaldtwistk 
Council. The opening ceremony was performed, on Dec. 16, by 
Councillor Scholes, Chairman of the Gas Committee, who said that, 
during last year, the Department had sold appliances worth £73100, 
Increased business was expected. Mr. A. J. Harrison, the Manager 
to the Accrington Gas Board, reviewing the position of the industry, 
predicted a great future for it. He could not believe, he said, that 
an industry which could extract 80 p.ct. of the potential heat energy 
in coal was going to be ousted by any competitor. The value of 
gas had been demonstrated during the last half-year. In his own 
area, 22,000 families would have been affected if the gas supply had 
failed—to say nothing of those who would have been thrown out 
of employment. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































STATISTICS OF RATES AND CHARGES. 
The Position Compared with a Year Ago. 


The annual compilation by Mr. W. Allison Davies, Borough Trea- 
surer of Preston, of statistics relating to the rates levied in various 
towns, together with the charges for gas, water, and electricity, and 
profits and losses on municipal undertakings, is a heavy task which 
he performs with extreme regularity, and as great a degree of ac- 
curacy. For the furnishing of the figures he is, of course, indebted 
to the officials of the localities dealt with in the return, to whom he 
tenders his appreciative thanks. The tables now to hand relate to 
the financial period 1926-27; and particulars are given with regard 
to 83 county boroughs, 95 boroughs, 55 urban districts, and 28 
Metropolitan boroughs. From year to year further names are in- 
cluded; and on the present occasion there have been added eight 
boroughs and nine urban districts. The particulars with regard to 
gas supplies embrace the charge per 1000 c.ft., as well as per therm, 
where the Gas Regulation Act has been adopted, and the declared 
calorific value. j 

RATING STATISTICS. 

In the matter of the rating statistics, there are set forth the census 
of 1921 and the estimated population at Midsummer, 1925. Then 
follow the area, the rateable value—total for 1925-26 and 1926-27 and 
per head of the 1925 estimated population—the amounts produced by 
a penny rate, the rates per head, the total rates in the pound re- 
quired, the relief from undertakings, and the total rates levied for 
1925-26 and 1926-27. The average rates levied for the financial 
period 1926-27 in the case of the first three groups into which the 
return is divided are as follows: County Boroughs, 14s. 1gd. in the 
pound, as compared with 13s. 64d. a year ago; boroughs, 13s. 7#d., 
as against 13s. 12d.; and urban districts, 14s. 34d., as against 13S. 94d. 

The Metropolitan boroughs again show about an equal number 
of rises and falls; but some of the increases are heavy. ‘Thus, in 
the twelve months the rates in Bethnal Green have gone up from 
15s. 8d. to 22s.; in Poplar, from 23s. to 25s.; and in Stepney, 
from 14s. gd. to 19s. (approximate average). Westminster is still 
the lowest rated of the Metropolitan boroughs, at 9s. 6d. in the 
pound, though St. Marylebone runs it close, with a figure of gs. gd. 
In Bermondsey there has been a rise from 17s. 4d. to 18s. 7d., and 
Southwark from 12s. o$d. to 15s. 64d. (approximate average). The 
largest falls are 10d. in the cases of Hampstead (from 11s. 8d. to 
1os. 10d.) and Kensington (from tos. 11d. to 1os. 1d.). 

Turning to the 83 county boroughs, though the average rates 
levied are on the present occasion only about 7d. more in the 
pound—at 14s. 1gd.—than a year ago, individual places show many 
bigger variations than this. The rates are over 20s. in the pound 
at: East Ham, 23s. 5d., the same as a year ago; Gateshead, 
23s. gd., as against 17s. gd.; Merthyr Tydfil, 27s. 2d., as against 
26s.; and West Ham, 24s. 4d., as against 23s. 11d. Rated at gs. 
in the pound or under are: Blackpool, 7s. 6d.; Bournemouth, 
8s. 2d.; Darlington, gs.; Oxford, 7s. 8d.; and Southport, 8s. qd. 

As to the boroughs, in which the average figure is 6d. higher, 
at 13s. 7§d., the rates are 18s. or more in the pound in the follow- 
ing instances: Chesterfield, 21s. 4d., or 3s. more than a year ago; 
Colchester, 18s. 11d.; Hartlepool, 18s. 8d., which is 4s. more; 
Ilkeston, 18s., or an increase of 2s.; Jarrow, 19s. 11d., a rise of 
2s. 10d.; Keighley, 19s. 6d., an addition of 2s. 6d.; Llanelly, 21s., 
or 2s. 5d. more; Nuneaton 19s. 6d., which is 2s. more; and Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, 18s. 1od., or a rise of 2s. 8d. With rates under gs. 
is Bexhill, with 7s. 7d. 

Lastly there are the 55 urban districts, with an average rating 
of 14s. 34d. in the pound, or some 6d. more than a year ago. In 
this list the highest-rated places are: Aberdare, at 24s. 2d., as 
compared with 22s. 6d.; Leyton, at 22s. qd., or a reduction of 2d.; 
Tottenham, at 19s., also a reduction of 2d.; Walthamstow, 25s. 3d., 
an addition of 11d.; Woodford, 19s. 4d., which is 1s. more; and 
Worksop, 20s. od., an increase of no less than 4s. 4d., as compared 
with 1925-26. At the other end of the scale are: Epsom, gs. 11d.; 
Fleetwood, gs. 8d.; Hendon, 8s. 4d.; Sutton (Surrey), 8s. 6d., which 
is a reduction of 1s. 2d., when compared with a year ago. 

MunicipaL UNDERTAKINGS—PROFIT AND Loss. 


It is seen from another section of the return that the rates levied 
in the following towns have. in the period under review been reduced 
to the extent of 1s. or more in the pound by transfers from muni- 
cipal undertakings, &c.; but the figures already quoted are those of 
rates actually levied, after allowing for any such transfers: Notting- 
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ham, 1s. 1gd.; Walsall, 1s. 6jd.; Great Yarmouth, 1s. 4d.; Don. 
caster, 1s. 5§d.; Loughborough, 1s. 1$d.; and Stafford, 1s, 34d. 
On the other hand, there appear the names of the following places 
in which deficiencies on municipal trading undertakings have been 
incurred to an extent necessitating rates in aid amounting in the 
aggregate to 1s. in the pound or over: East Ham, 1s. 3$d.; Merthyr 
Tydfil, 2s.; Middlesbrough, 1s. 23d.; Preston, 1s. 3§d.; Bacup, 
2s. 3d.; Batley, 1s. ofd.; Buxton, 1s. 2$d.; Colne, 1s. 1d.; Harro- 
gate, 1s. 2$d.; Keighley, 4s. ojd.; Llianelly, 1s. 119d.; Stockton. 
on-Tees, 2s. 13d.; Abercorn, 2s. 3d.; Aberdare. 2s. 134.3; Colwyn 
Bay, 1s. 23d.; and Walthamstow, 1s. 94d. 

The present return includes four places in which the profits trans. 
ferred from gas undertakings in relief of rates reached £10,000; 
this comparing with the same number of instances a year ago, 
and eleven in 1924-25. The places-on this occasion are: Belfast, 
411,460; Birmingham, £41,200; ‘Nottingham, £25,787, Salford, 
#10,000. On the present occasion there are five cases of transfers 
from the rates to municipal gas undertakings in respect of def- 
ciencies. These are: Dewsbury, £3300; Bacup, £4500; Morley, 
#1000; Scunthorpe and Frodingham, £712; and Swadlincote, £1040, 


<i 
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TRADE NOTES. 


The Keith-Blackman Dust Separator Fan. 

Messrs. James Keith & Blackman Company, Ltd., of 27, Farring. 
don Avenue, E.C.4, have brought out a booklet describing and illus. 
trating their patent dust separator fan. 





Gas Boilers for Greenhouses, Garages, &c. 

Messrs. Fenlon & Son, of 8, Tudor Street, Ludgate Circus, 
E.C.4, have published an information booklet (containing an in- 
teresting article on banana ripening, and extracts from ‘‘ Gardening 
Illustrated” and ‘* Amateur Gardening ’’) describing their ‘‘ Dwarf- 
cast-iron gas boilers. 


*“* T.LC.’? Plant for Annan. 


On the recommendation of their Manager, Mr. H. Robinson, 
the Annan Gas Company have placed an order with the Woodall- 
Duckham Vertical Retort & Oven Construction Company (1920), Ltd., 
for a ‘‘ T.1.C.”’ tar treatment plant capable of producing tars to the 
Road Board specification, with a capacity of 10 tons per 24 hours. 


_ 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 





Resetting Retorts. 

Tenders are invited by the Clacton Urban District Council Gas 
Department for the resetting of retorts. [See advert. on p. 783.] 
Coal. 

Tenders are invited by the Sidmouth Urban District Council for 
the supply of Yorkshire screened gas coal. [See advert. on p. 783.] 


—_ 
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EXTENSIONS. 





Washer for Lancaster. 

The Gas Committee of the Lancaster Corporation have asked 
the Engineer to prepare specifications for a new ammonia washer, 
with a capacity of 2,000,000 c.ft. a day. 


<i 





An explosion occurred recently at the South Minster Gas-Works, 
and Mr. James Beard, ‘the Manager, was slightly injured. He was 
flung across the meter room. There was a slight outbreak of fire, 
which was quickly extinguished 


On Monday, Dec. 6, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Betts, of Deal, had 
an alarming experience as they were seated at their mid-day meal; 
a violent explosion of gas completely wrecking their house. For- 
tunately they escaped without injury. 


An explosion of gas occurred on the 17th inst. in the smoothing- 
room of the stitching and bleaching factory owned by Messrs. Robert 
M’Bride & Co., Ltd., Alfred Street, Belfast, as a result of which 
two women received treatment at hospital, while several others had 
narrow escapes. Some sixty girls were working in the room. 











WATER GAS PLANT. 





COMPANY, 


EcONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION 


36, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


LIMITED. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 
From. our Own Correspondent. 


Shortage of wagons has again caused difficulties, and in one or 
two instances collicries have been stopped from this cause. Boats 
have also been scarce, and ‘are still apparently being turned round 
very slowly, especially in the Thames. The continued arrival of 
foreign coal cargoes is held responsible for many of these troubles. 
The ridiculous situation has occurred during the week of a boat 
discharging foreign coal in the Tyne, while a local colliery, badly 
in need of an outlet, was waiting to load her with an export cargo. 

The market on the whole is very disappointing to producers, who 
were hoping for active conditions to enable them to some extent to 
make up the enormous losses incurred this year. In actual fact, 
they are experiencing a very poor demand. Northumberland steams 
seem fairly well booked; but the Durham market is “undoubtedly 
short of trade, and prices show a downward tendency. Wear Specials 
and best gas makes maintain a nominal quotation of 23s. f.o.b.; 
but this price is not obtainable, and the situation is such that prompt 
cargoes could be picked up considerably cheaper from collicries re- 
quiring a prompt’ team. Second-class gas is quoted 18s. 6d. to 
igs. 6d: f.0.b. Export deniand remains slow, and forward sales 
for next year are making little progress at these figures. Durham 
unscreened coking is quoted 18s. 6d. to 19s. 6d., and best Durham 
bunkers ask 22s. 

Gas coke is in poor demand, and export requirements are small: 
3gs. to 40s. f.o.b. being asked. 











































YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


The market for household coal is not yet stabilized, although the 
next few days will probably see an increased demand from house- 
holders. It is anticipated that the export market will open up early 
in the New Year. 

Gas undertakings are receiving their contract supplies of fuel, 
and there is still a limited quantity of foreign coal to arrive. * Prices 
generally are compatible with the situation at the respective supply- 
ing collieries, and ‘it will probably be a few weeks before the trade 
is in a more settled state. 




















COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 
From. Our Local Correspondent. 

Negotiations are proceeding with regard to fuel for the service of 
industry; but consumérs are limiting their purchases as far as safety 
will allow. They hold that prices still rest on an artificial basis, 
and that they will have to come down considerably lower as market 

















disorganization passes. While absorptive capacity has not increased 
proportionately to the increase of output, there is pressure for par- 
ticular grades of coal which were unobtainable in the indiscriminate 
marketing arrangements necessitated by the recent shortage. 

This means that price subsidence is irregular, and that there are 
incongruities such as do not arise in normal practice.. Some de- 
liveries which are being made against.old outstanding contracts serve 
to emphasize the disparity between current quotations and those which 
prevailed before the stoppage. Slacks are mentioned at as low a 
price as 11s. to clear now, but the more general range is 14s. to 18s. 
Steams are round about 25s. at the pithead. : 

The coke situation is approaching the crucial stage. Suppliers 
conclude that in view of their pre-stoppage commitments in the 
matter of furnace coke they cannot afford to put new business on the 
books at less than 20s. Smelters demur strongly to this, and are 
pressing for better terms. The rate of resumption at the blast-fur- 
naces will depend upon the issue, for there are uncompleted con- 
tracts for pig iron which have tobe honoured when a fresh start is 
made. 

Transport has been further interfered with by the diversion of 
wagons to the carriage of general merchandise for the Christmas 
trade. This affects both the industrial and the domestic user. The 
demand for household coal has been longer in attaining its seasonal 
momentum than had been anticipated. Best coal has been quoted 
40s. upwards at pits. 


—_—_ 
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Gas Supply of Beverley.—The Beverley Town Council have de- 
cided to engage a consulting engineer to examine and report on the 
general condition of the gas-works, and as to the necessity or other- 
wise of additional plant. ‘There has been much complaint of poor 
gas supply during and since the coal strike. A report by the Gas 
Engineer and Manager. states that the trouble was caused through 


inability to get good coal, and lack of pressure consequent on old 
mains of insufficient capacity. 


Birmingham Corporation Man’s Death.—At the Birmingham 
County Court, on Tuesday, an application was made for compensa- 
tion on behalf of Honorah King, widow, of Devon Street, Saltley, 
in respect of ‘the aeath of her husband, a labourer, who was employed 
by the Birmingham Corporation at the Nechells Gas-Works. He had 
been a labourer there for fourteen years, and on Nov. 25 sustained 
an jajury to his right hand, which was caught in the coupling of 
some trucks, His hand was lacerated, and septic poisoning occurred. 
Death was attributed to ‘‘ toxemin and erysipelas of the abdominal 
wall."’ The doctor had no knowledge that there had been an acci- 
dent. Judge Dobb, in finding for the Corporation, inquired whether 
they had considered the giving of a sympathetic award, in view of 
the fact that.it was a deub*ful case. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Dec, 20. ° 
The market for tar products is quiet. There is little inquiry for 
pitch, but, on the other hand, there is very little material available. 
The value is rather nominal. 
Creosote is scarce, and the price is firm at about 93d. net per gallon 
in bulk. ; 
Pure benzole is about 2s. 6d. per gallon, pure toluole 2s. gd. to 
3s. per gallon, go’s toluole 2s. 6d. to 2s. gd. per gallon, 95/160 
solvent naphtha about 2s. per gallon. p 





Tar Products in the Provinces, 
. Dec. 20. 
The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 88s. to 93s. Pitch, East Coast, 127s. 6d. to 130s. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 120s. to 122s. 6d.; Liverpool, 
122s. 6d. to 1258.3 Clyde, 125s. 127s, 6d. Benzole go p.ct., North, 
Is. 11d. to 28.3 crude, 65 p.ct. at 1209 C., 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. naked 
at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, rs. 11d. to 2s. Toluole, 
naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha, 
in bulk, od. to 93d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. gd. to 
1s. 1od. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 84d. to od.; salty, 8d. to 84d.; Scotland, 73d. 
to 8id. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 73d. to 738d. Carbolic acid, 
60 p.ct., 1s. 93d. to 1s. 104d. prompt. Naphthalene, £11 to £14; 
salts, 90s. to 1oos., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A ’’ quality, 23d. 
per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B” quality, unsaleable. 


-— 





Price of Coke at Bradford.—The Bradford Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee have decided (subject to the City Council’s approval) to increase 
the price of coke by 1os., to the figure of gos, per ton for domestic 
purposes. The price for industrial purposes remains at sos. It may 
be remembered that some months ago the Gas Committee recom- 
mended that the price of all coke should be 50s. ; but this was just be- 
fore the municipal elections, and the City Council demanded a price of 
tos. less for domestic uses. In view of the then apparent improve- 
ment in the coal situation, and the general hardship on the public, 
the Gas Committee, with this 1os. less forced upon them by the City 
Council, made the domestic price still another ros. less; so that, 
while coke for industrial purposes was priced at 5o0s., that for domes- 
tic use was put at 30s. There has been a good deal of complaint 
about the matter on the part of industrial users—particularly the 
small ones, such as bakers and shopkeepers generally. 


Weymouth Gas Company’s Dinner.—The public-spirited way in 
which the Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company came to the relief 
of the general public during the coal shortage, by deciding not to in- 
crease the price of gas or coke, was commented upon with a good 
deal of pride and satisfaction at the Hotel Burdon on Saturday, 
Dec, 11, when the Directors gave their annual dinner to their staff 
and employees. The Mayor, Councillor P. A’Court, congratu- 
lated the Company and their Engineer and Manager, Mr, J. J. Joyce; 
and Mr. M. C. Frowde (Chairman of Directors) remarked that, 
when coal was practically unobtainable, the Company had supplied 
hotels, hospitals, &c., which would otherwise have been unable to 
carry on. During the year, the Company had installed more than 
600 new cookers, gas fires, and so on, and had added more than 
300 consumers to their books. In the period of the. strike, they 
could have sold their coke at double the price, but they determined 
to serve the public to the best possible advantage, and had not raised 
the price at all. 


Demand for Gas at St. Mary Church.—The Torquay Town 
Council were informed recently that a report had been made by 
the Gas Manager (Mr. F. Chalmers) to the effect that the demand 
for gas at St. Mary Church and Babbacombe was so great that 
the gas-works were being run at high pressure, and it was impos- 
sible as a consequence to carry out even minor repairs to the 
manufacturing plant. The Manager said the position was such that, 
should anything go wrong, or should there be a spell of cold wea- 
ther, he could hardly see how the supply could be maintained: and 
in the circumstances he suggested that the matter be brought to 
the notice of the Torquay and Paignton Gas Company, with a view 
to their co-operation to prevent any breakdown in the supply. The 
Town Clerk stated that it was not probable that the Torquay Gas 
Order concerning the sale of the undertaking to the Torquay and 
Paignton Gas Company would be confirmed by Parliament before 
February or March next; and he was instructed to communicate 
with the Company and forward a copy of Mr. Chalmers’ report. 


Mr. Cook’s ‘‘ Omelette.”,—Reasons why the public may not ex- 
pect an early reduction in the price of gas were given by Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough, Executive Chairman of the ‘** B.C.G.A.,”” speaking on 
Dec. 15 as the guest of the Bishopsgate Ward Club at dinner at the 
Great Eastern Hotel, Bishopsgate, E.C. ‘* The coal stoppage,” said 
Mr. Goodenough, ‘‘ has involved the Gas Light and Coke Company 
in an extra bill for coal of 42,400,000. Of that, £500,000 would be 
recovered in the higher price for coke, leaving 41,900,000 for the 
unfortunate gas consumer to pay for the eggs broken by Mr. Cook 
in making, not an omelette, but a sorry mess. As the price of gas 
remained stationary through the greater part of that critical period, 
and we (the Gas Light and Coke Company) have only just raised it 
to 25 p.ct. above pre-strike price, we cannot reduce it until that little 
bill of £2,000,000 has been squared. The increase in price means no 
increase in profit. If every: domestic and industrial commodity were 
equally well safeguarded by legislation in regard to quality, quantity, 
price, and profit as is the supply of gas, the word profiteering would 
never have appeared in the English language.” ; 
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Development in Gas Controllers. 


The Horstmann Gear Company, Ltd., of Newbridge Works, Bath 
who report a successful season in spite of the difficulties occasioned 
by the trouble in the coal industry, are embodying some interestin 
variations in their controllers for 1927. Dealing first with their 
popular type of 3A/UNI controller, this is practically unaltered, with 
the exception that the dial is now optionally available marked + to 
24, instead of the double 12-hour night and day dial hitherto uni. 
versally used. The adoption of this 24-hour dial eliminates errors 
in setting the controller, once the attendant has been correctly in. 
structed. Though not yet ready for the market, it is also intended 
in due course to supply all controllers with dials having black 
background and white filled figures, as it has been found that, by 
reversing the usual colour scheme of black figures on a white back. 
ground, the controller is much easier to set on dull November days 
when there is only a poor light. All soldering operations on New. 
bridge controllers are now entirely eliminated; rivetting and screw- 
ing being adopted instead. In view of the substantial demand 
for Newbridge controllers in tropical and sub-tropical countries 
the firm are fitting the Type 3A/UNI and other 3A models with ar. 
rangements for rendering the movement entirely insect-proof. Vari. 
ous models are now available with hand-operated cocks for use dur. 
ing fogs; two systems being standardized, namely: (a) The provision 
of a hand lever to turn the gas on for fog during the day-time: the 
controller making an idle move at the next lighting time, and ex. 
tinguishing in the ordinary way the following morning. (2) The 
provision of a separate gas cock by-passing the automatic action, 
so that when the gas has been turned on by hand for fog, it re- 
mains on until it is turned-off by hand at the conclusion of the fog, 
In view of the tendency on the part of public lighting authorities 
to use suspension and upright harp lamps of medium power, the 
Company have introduced two new types of controllers, these being 
contained in cast-iron weather-proof cases, and embodying 15-day 
movements. They are small and compact. A record amount of 
business has been done .by the Horstmann Gear Company, Ltd., 
in 1926, in checking or midnight-reduction controllers of various 
patterns; and models are now available for every conceivable type 
of public lamp, including square lanterns with large or small clusters, 
and suspension and harp lamps of large and small capacity. The 
Company have recently added a new bay to their works, which is 
now practically completed; and when this is ready, the- output of 
Newbridge controllers will be much higher than in the past. 





=_ 
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Metropolitan Gas Meters, Ltd.—Metropolitan Gas Meters, Ltd., 
held their 27th annual general meeting: at Winchester House on the 
17th inst., when a dividend was declared at the rate of « p.ct. per 
annum, which was an increase of 2} p.ct. over last year’s dividend. 
The Chairman reported that this result was brought about by the 
termination of the price cutting in June, the continued progress in 
the sales of the ** Duplex ” clock controller, and the increasing de- 
mand for their new front change plate meter (the defects of which 
were so infinitesimal as to be practically negligible). The shareholders 
passed a resolution thanking the Directors and their staff for the 
satisfactory way in which they had conducted the business during 
the last twelve months. 


Tribute to the Smethwick Gas Engineer.—At a recent mecting 
of the Smethwick Town Council, Alderman Pinkney, in submitting 
the report of the Gas Committee, said it was only right that he should 
express their indebtedness to the Gas Engineer, Mr. E. Hardiker, 
for the steps he had taken to keep the gas undertaking in operation 
during the eventful days that had gone. Not only the manufac- 
turers, but the domestic side, had cause for gratitude. The speaker 
showed that in cases of sickness and in homes where there were in- 
valids, they had been supplied by the undertaking with the necessary 
warmth. . It had been no mean performance; and Mr. Hardiker— 
it was a good thing he was a young man—had worked hard in order 
to maintain the supply of gas. Thev were greatly indebted to him 
for the effort he had made and the success that had attended it. 


New German Process of Coal Distillation——In ‘‘ The Times” 
for Dec. 15, it is mentioned that on Dec. 14 the Board of the German 
Dye Trust, 1.G., Farbenindustrie A.G., held a meeting in Helden- 
berg, after which a communication was issued containing the follow- 
ing passage: We have discovered, patented, and developed a coal 
distillation process of our own, and we are convinced that, unlike 
the processes hitherto known, it will pay. Our process is an inde- 
pendent development on the basis of knowledge obtained by us. As, 
however, our process rests to some extent on the fundamental work 
of Dr. Bergius, we have also secured the Bergius patent for lignite 
in Germany exclusively, and have made possible the use of hard coal 
by acquiring a considerable interest in the Kobergin A.G. Abroad, 
the I.G. has acquired a considerable interest in the International 
Bergin Company of The Hague, which owns the Bergius patents 
outside Germany. 


Gas Price Problem in Salford.—By a majority of four, the Sal- 
ford City Council, at a special meeting on Dec, 15—when the Mayor 
(Alderman J. Rothwell) presided—rescinded the resolution passed a 
fortnight ago declining to adopt the Gas Committee’s recommenda- 
tion to increase the price of gas by 6d. per 1000 c.ft. to meet the 
extra cost of coal during the strike. The effect of this vote would 
be that the higher price would come into operation as from Dec. 31: 
What may actually happen is yet uncertain for the reason that, im- 
mediately following the meeting, Councillor G. Howard, a prominent 
member of the Labour group, in collaboration with another Labour 
member, three Independents, and one Conservative, signed a requis 
tion, which was at once presented to the Mayor, asking him to call 
a further special meeting of the Council again to consider the ques 
tion. The Mayor agreed to convene a meeting for to-day, unless in 
the meantime the petition should be withdrawn. _ 
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ese being ae ~~ = : 4 re my - 1054 13S. 103d., South Me tropolitan 934, 933, 94, 
ig 1s-day as June 2% | 9 7 114—119 . ‘ Tottenham 34 p.ct. or. 
mount of ” ” 4 4 78 * On Tuesday, Cape Town 44 p.ct. debenture 
ny, Ltd, 10| deg: 98 | 8 s a | ve 724, Gas Light and Coke ‘SP 852, 85z,. 3 
various -| June 24 | 4 d 68—78 oe T1i—T14 P.ct. debenture 584, Hong Kong 16, Primi- 
ible type pa July 22 | 6 6 96—99 oe *. tiva 13s. 3d., 138. 44d., 13s, 6d., 135, 74d., 
clusters, si y rng : i - Ord ~~ : 4 13S. od., South Metropolitan 944. 
tv. The "1 | Sept. 80 Colombo Lid. Ord. «+. | 97/-—29/. Be ce On Wednesday, Commercial 4 p.ct. 81, Gas 
Which js 1 ” Do. 7.0. Pref. . 20/-—22/. ea 21/6—21/9 Light and Coke 85}, 851, Hong Kong 15£, 
utput of : Oct. 14 Sslonial Bot Asta. Ud. Ord 21/34. | oe as 16, Imperial Continental 131%, Montevideo 
t. | Aug: 1 Commeroial 4 p.c. Uap, as | « | gre 80%, 81, Primitiva 138. 44d., 135. 64d., 
” ” 0, 8} p.c. Cap, | 16—79 ioe | ee 13S. 73d., South Metropolitan 944. 
7 a 0 Deb. a * 28~" 304 -On Thursday, Alliance 813, European 61, 
zr = 5 8—oe ares a Gas Light and Coke 85}, 853, 853, 3 p.ct. de 
s, Ltd., " Aug. 12 | ¢ —99 . hae benture 584. Imperial Continental] 130, Primi- 
on the " Ang.’ 96 : mn *e 79—80 tiva 13s. ad., 13s, 44d., 135, 54d., 135. 6d.. 
Ct. per Sch pod 24 4 eee 2 o5 4 P.ct. debenture 714, 713, South Metropolitan 
ro Sent. 4 5 78—82 | - * ae 933, South Suburban 98. Supplementary 
y the _— 5 91-96 * * vrices, Croydon 4 pct. debenture +31 733, 
? | ; , 724, 73 
a W788 960 Stk. | = i2 i Prat 9 + a Southend-on-Sea 5 p.ct. new 831, : 
ng de. 4,600,000 se 83 58—61 ce 603 On Friday, Bournemouth 5 p.ct. 128, 123, 
which 4,157,020 | *” ae 4 74—17 . 154—763 Colombo 7 p.ct. preference 215. 6d.. 21s. ad... 
rolders oT ei June 24 7 148i os Commercial 4 p-ct. 80, Gas Light and Coke 853, 
or the 180,000 | *? = }1 Do. 10p.0. Bonds, | | eS “ 852, 852. 86. 24 n.ct. 603. 3 p.ct. debenture 84. 
luring 42.000; ,, ~ 7 Do. 74 pc. Ilford Deb. ; ee . * 58%, Hong Kong rs, 154, Imperial Continenta] 
w88740 . rete: 5 —— rf Thy 7? 3 -* 1314. Montevideo 802. 814, Primitiva 138. 3d., 
eeting 70.000 "10 Oct.” 14 t10 . “,. 145 —154 ~g 15—16 138. 6d., 13s, 74d., South Metropolitan 944, 
itting 178,200 | stk, Sept. 16 | 5 n. 84 69—71 * 70 95. 64 p.ct, debenture 1003, rord, 
hould — rvs yey - = Imperial pputinental per ya tae 129—1314 In Lombard Street ample funds were ayail- 
liker ag5.24 | '* Avg. 12 of Lea Bridge y's, Ord... M99 | °° me able. The clearing banles adhered to 4 p.ct. 
ation 4,127,840 |? Aug. 12 | 6% Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord, gh —804b ~+ for regular market loans, but from other 
wrt mee me 1 roe] Z Be. 1p. Red. Pret. inser ve . lenders renéwals were obtained at 32 p.ct. 
wre 480 = June 24 | 8 me none § Bo Cap. . ; 3 ee a Fresh money was towards the close offered 
2 tn- ,000 lec. 9 | 49 Malta & Mediter SS ee | a down to 21 D.ct., but loans Over the turn of 
shee anne Stk. | Nov. = 16 79 - i 80}—813 the year commanded as high as 5 p-ct. The 
or, ‘960/999 = : 4p.c. Pref, _- i -t im Treasury Bill rate took an upward turn: the 
aa 529,705 | | | June 94 it Do. 8} p.c. Deb. : 683 | +2 average being £4 12s, 886d. p.ct., or nearly 
his ane ” Aug. 26 | 11 North Middlesex Wp.o, . | 155—1 *. 1S. 2d. p.ct. above the average for the previous 
sss x | = | Nov. 25 Sth Oriental, Lta, , 79% : 7a is: Mi week. The increase had a Steadving effect 
188,129 |} June 24 via Plym'th & Ston‘house 5 p.c. 108—113 ea ie on discount quotations, 
5? 234700 | ” ug. 26 _ Portsm’thCon.Stk.4p.c Std. eae? ee | es The Foreign Exchange Market was ex. 
hoe ” ’ —_ Do, 5 p.c. Max. _ ee e > afey $ y s $ . —e * 
nan asnioog |] ee Primitiva Ora, °° ™™ 18/-—14. ss | 18/8—18/103 | tremely quiet. 4 in Exchamierest, was mA: 
ens sans) | 100} Dec. 1 4 0.4 p.c, Red. Deb,; ° —86 pie Ae lapse in the German Exchange, which finished 
re 810,000 Stk. | July 29 4 Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 191] 70—72 ok 714-712 at 20.372—a level which indicated Probable 
oat a "10 Sept. 80 a yoy eye o* a ee oe gold purchases this week, Both French and 
ke 125,000 50 Sely 5 me age | > Red. Deb. a> e = Italian currencies moved Within narrow limits, 
feo 470,000 tk. | Sept. 16 6 ShefieldA “.' | * «| 96—98,4 | és The former closed at 1215%, and the latter at 
is L047 00 | ae ” 6 Do. 96—98¢ = “ 108}§. Belgas improved slightly to 34.89, 
ie 90,000 | "10 June 11 § ’ — ¢€ = and Sterling on New York declined to 4.8532 
te 1600, 805 | Stk, | pus . 7 93—95 +1 934—95 Silver was quiet, and the cash Price de- 
| "784000 uy 3 57—60 - ‘* lined yad. to > 3d. per oz. There was no 
734,000 | c 43d. p 
| 91°50 ee | -— 8 & rae oe 1008—1013 gold available at the end of the week, and the 
i U187,795 | | Aug. 12 | gg 96—99 és 98 Price remained at 848. 114d. per oz. 
; ane 9| ™ | June 24 5 92 -95 . *- The Bank Rate is P.ct., to which it was 
's 1740 ” Oct. 14 § 75—78 ee ee * ¥ be an ? ili 
121,975 | June 4 68 —93 raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec, 3. 1925. Bankers 
bY 1 ike Aug. 26 | 7 100—102 os deposit rates eS ptt, The des sit rates 
4 190" } June 24 | 6 100—102 *. * of the discount houses are 3 P.ct. at call and 
r se2.975| | July a2 3 105—110 . 2. } p.ct. at notice ‘ 
| ie , 8891 be. 91 34 p.ct. : 
; 150,006 | : 101 
18] or} ” 99— . * 7 = a 
‘'6,| * | Dec.’ 9 | § 72—15+ ae ‘a 
, ened Aug. 26 | 5 6947044 fn ve 
Demy 4to, TAmp Oloth, Price 10s. 6d, 
197,901 | » | Aug: 9g 6g 85—90 ; a 
tam) fos | oe | THE FLOW OF GASES and 
gue ae " 6g 85—90 : 
| on, 
80,000 | 
-i = July 8 Wandsworth 4 5 p.o, + | 129~197 o ée PROPORTIONING GAS MAINS. 
a | " 7 Do = BSA po. | | 10g 12 pe - 
852,009 | . ce-98 ee os By 
| i i | 104 < 3 F. SOUTHWELL CRIPPs, A8800.M.Inst.c.E, 
nl June 24 8 . 
se 
Quotations at :~a,— Bristol, ¢.—Nottingham, @.—Newoastle, ¢—Sheffield, +mz. diy, WALTER KING, Lrp., “Gas Jounnar” Orrices, 
t Paid tree of incometax, Plus 8 p.ct. p.a, Special dividend. § For year, Ne. 11, Bolt Court, Fixer Strrer, F.C, 4, 
















































































































































































































































































GAS JOURNAT:” 


[DECEMBER 22, 1926, 








“GAS JOURNAL” 


LonpDon: 


NOW READY. 





CALENDAR AND DIRECTORY FOR 
Price 7/6 post free. : 


COMPETITION POINTS FOR: GAS SALESMEN. 
Price 7/6 post free. 


GAS SALESMAN’S DIARY AND HANDBOOK FOR 
Price 3/6 post free. 


WALTER KING, LTD... 11, Bott Court, Freer Street, E.C. 4. 


—. 





1927. 


1927. 










NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JOURNAL” must bs authenticated 


by the name and addvess of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘“‘ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion im the fellowing day’s 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and ander (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatas Wanted and for Sale, Centracts, Public 


Notices, &c., $d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘*‘ GASKING, FLEET LONDON." 








In payment of subscriptions for “* Journats ” 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Strest, 


Telephone: Central 6055. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER, 
mete Advance Rate: ia a> «£ 
& Ireland Credit Rate : 40]- ee 21/- ee 11/6 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A } 35) hoe 

Payable in Advance oe - e 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
Payable in Advance , } 40/- ” 22/6 = 12/6 


sent abroad, Pest 


to be addressed to 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO. LTD., 


Patmerston HovseE, 
84, Orv Broap Street, Lonpon, 


XIDE OF IRON 
AS SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS ON SALE OR LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Purification Stock, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: Lonpon WaLL, 9144. 


E.C.2, 





OLCANIC’ a FIRE (CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr, Best for Gas-Works, 
AnprREw SrepHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street. Lowpon, E.0. ‘ Voleanism, London.” 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kine’s 
atTent AcEency Lrp., Director B. Kine, C.1.M.B., 
Regd. Patent Agent, @, B,, U.8., and Can., 1464, QuBEN 
Vieroria 8t., B.C. 4, and 6. Quatiry Cr. (next Pat, Off.), 
Loxpor, W. oO. 40 years’ refs. ‘Phone Cent. 682. 











WEIGHBRIDGES 
Fer Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed, 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL. 





THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
SoLk AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHe COLONIES (except Canapa), 


6, DeansoatTs, Patacs CHAMBERS, 


MANOHBESTER, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1, 
Telegrams Telegrams: 
“ Darwinian, Manchester." “Darwinian, Paz, London." 
Tel. Nos. : 9268-9 City. Tel. No.: 6878 Victeela. 


5 





| Telephone: Hor 647. 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45& ae Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E.1. 


My DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METE STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
‘““Brappoog, OLpHaM,”’ andMerasqun, Lams, Lonpon.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 248 Holborn. 
‘And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoaatle-on-Tyne, 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS ©O., LTD., 


99, Lonpow Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
‘* Barponimat, LeiomsTEeR.” LerorstTEe 5096, 








Solicit enquiries for :— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY ane BOG ORE, 
‘‘PREPARED” AND “UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFIGIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 


Lonpon OFFICE : 
84/85, NoRFoLE Street, STRAND, W.C., 2, 
Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘* BrrpurmmaT Estranp Lonpon.” Crnrrat 4645 & 4546, 








ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


= Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs 


JoszrH Taytor (Saturators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botton, 


Tel-grams—'' Saturators, Botton.” Telephone 848 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Lta 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasmeteR,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, Manouester,. 

Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘ GasMETER,”’ 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.5, 11, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Gaszous Lams,” 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
88, St. Mary at Hitx, Lonpon, E.0.8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lownon, E.0,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


(See ** Gas Salesman”’ (November 24), p. 258.) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hinx, Lonpon, £.0, 8 
Phone: Royal 1484, 





| Posen ALLAN & CO., LIMITED, 


RAINFORD WORKS, RAINFORD, LANCS. 
BUYERS OF 
CRUDE TAR. Any quantity. 
Co-operative Distillation Schemes. 


Sliding Scale Contracts. Fixed Price Contracts. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
SPECIALLY prepared for the mant- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, LD, 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works—Sitvertows, 
Telegrams—' HyprocHtoric, Fen, Lonpon,” 
Telephone—Rovat 1166, 








WE Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit In uiries for COMPLETE WORKS 
EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS. 


Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 


Established 1855, 
Telegrams: Porter, Lincoln. Telephones: 266 & Ql. 





J E..C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd, 


® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester 


| iteh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 


all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Oarbolio Acid, &o, 


FS oe 
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